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OR the thirty-third consecutive sum- 

mer, the School offers training of 
practical value to professional social 
workers. @ @ @ An application form 

for admission to either or both of 
the sessions, beginning on June 
sixteenth and July twenty- 
third, will be mailed 


upon request. 
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The New York School of Social Work 


107 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 


Che Gnibersity of Chicago 


The Graduate School of Social 
Serbice Administration 


Summer Quarter 1931 
First Term June 22-July 24 
Second Term July 27-August 28 


Academic Year 1931-32 begins October 1, 1931 


Courses leading to the degree of A.M. and Ph.D. 


Qualified undergraduate students admitted as 


candidates for the Ph.B. degree 


Announcements on request 


Social Work as a Profession 


is becoming increasingly important and recognized. 


Some other professions may be financially more remune- 
rative, but none offers greater returns in terms 
of intrinsic interest, social usefulness 
and stimulating contacts. 


The Training School for Jewish Social Work 


offers a course of graduate study in Family Case Work, 
Child Care, Community Centers and 
Community Organization. 


Scholarships and Fellowships ranging from $150 to $1000 
for each academic year are available for especially 
qualified students. May 4 is the last day for filing appli- 
cation for the academic year beginning September 28, 1931. 


For full information write to 


M. J. Karpr, Director 


umm Social Work 
SH sot} 


(a graduate school) 
71 W. 47th St., New York City 
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The Gist of It 


HE Red Cross is fifty years old this May, one of the most 
: mature of our national social agencies but a mere stripling 
to Ropert W. pEForEST who views it (page 87) from the 
serene vigor of his eighty-third birthday on April 25. For some 
thirty years past Mr. deForest has been president of the New York 
Chapter, vice-president and member of the Central Committee of 
the national body. It was he who originated the scheme of insti- 
tutional membership by which the Red Cross calls on local relief 
societies for workers in civil emergencies—the head and hands that 
make the Red Cross what it is. 


HEN President Hoover vetoed the third Wagner bill, pro- 

viding for federal aid to employment exchanges, he gave 
out a statement of his reasons which covered not only his oppo- 
sition to the principle of federal aid but of fact as to the present 
performance of the employment service. On page 88, Mary VAN 
KLEEcK, director of the Department of Industrial Studies of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, makes an analysis of the work of the 
service and discusses the veto in the light of its performance and 
of the recommendations concerning it which were made at Mr. 
Hoover’s Unemployment Conference of a decade ago. 


NEMPLOYMENT insurance bills of various kinds have been 
introduced in the state legislatures (page 91). During these 
closing days of the sessions there seems little likelihood that any 
of them will pass, but the discussion has served to let the public in 
on the secret that there is a difference between unemployment 
reserves on an actuarial basis and the dolorous dole with its flaming 


‘ red head. 


N connection with her sprightly article (page 92) Giapys E. H. 
HosMer, of Concord, Mass., writes us: “A year or so ago, I 
made a list of the boards and committees on which I was at that 
time serving. They were appalling in number and almost ludicrous 
in the variety of their aims. Included were the board of trustees 
of a girls’ school, a hospital, a woman’s college, a board of health, 
the executive committee of a woman’s farm and garden association, 
an antiquarian society, the public health committee of a civic league, 
the district advisory committee of a state mental hygiene society, 
the local committee of the Disabled Veterans’ Hospital Service, and 
a dozen or more other minor civic and welfare groups and enter- 
prises. My husband came along just then and appended at the 
bottom: wife, mother (five children). Since that time, I have suc- 
ceeded in disentangling myself from the majority of these, with, of 
course, the exception of the latter!” 


OR many years a student of prison reform, WiInTHROP D. LANE 

(page 94) has most recently been serving as secretary of the 

Advisory Committee on Penal Institutions, Probation and Parole 
of the Wickersham Commission. 


HAT delightful child the baby bandit (page 95) comes to us 
from Witit1am A. McGratu, who is the seasoned probation 


officer of the Juvenile Court of Cook County, Illinois. ih 


UST how a social agency may hold or lose the zest of a volunteer 
worker is told (page 103) by CorNELIA CurTIs, a member of the 
Junior League and a volunteer on the staff of the New York Charity 
Organization Society. 
'HE very specific directions for the use of movies in the 
publicity of social work (page 104) are based on the success- 
ful experience of Witu1aM N. CueEw, educational secretary of the 
Philadelphia Health Council and Tuberculosis Committee. 


UR Neighbors the Mexicans is the subject of the next issue, 

the May Graphic, the racial issue of this year. It will discuss 
the spread of our southern neighbors across the Rio Grande 
fanwise north through the states and be fully illustrated with draw- 
ings by Diego Rivera, frescoes by Orozco, etchings by Nordfeld, 
photographs by Toni Mendoti and others. Outstanding among the 
articles is New Mexico, written for The Survey by D. H. Lawrence 
just before- his death. From her vantage ground at Santa Fé, 
Mary Austin will gauge The Cultural Impact of Indian life as it 
penetrates our Nordic civilization. Professor Paul S. Taylor writes 
on a three-year study of Mexicans in the cotton lands of Texas, 
the market gardens of the Imperial Valley and Arizona, the beet 
fields of Colorado and New Mexico, the industrial districts of many 
states. Among other writers are Adelino Otero on her work among 
the descendants of our first settlers; W. Templeton Johnson, who 
follows the trail of architectural penetration; J. Frank Dobie, on 
the Mexican cowboys and ranchers; Dr. Emanual Gamio, on the 
shuttles back and forth across the border. An interesting and color- 
ful number, worthy successor of The New Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia and Harlem. 
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For a People of Leisure 


N April 11 when the National Recreation Association 

meets for its twenty-fifth anniversary in Washington, 
one session will be held in the White House at the invita- 
tion of President Hoover, as at the first meeting in 1906 
President Roosevelt was host and grew so interested that he 
‘became honorary president. It fell in with some of his greatest 
enthusiasms—the out-of-doors life, recreation, team play, the 
strenuous life. Beginning with one field secretary—and he 
was loaned by the Russell Sage Foundation—the Association 
started its work of promotion. ‘The change has been re- 
markable. Where twenty-five years ago there were organized 
playgrounds in 41 cities, there are now nearly 1000. The 
membership has grown from 400 to 14,000, the income from 
$7000 to $427,000, Perhaps the most significant trend of 
the quarter-century lies in the great swing to public support. 
In 1929, some 84 per cent of the $33,500,000 spent for 
community recreation was from tax funds; public programs 
are municipally financed in 629 cities, municipally and 
privately in 168, and privately in 184. The cities have been 
persuaded to see their responsibilities and to attempt to meet 
them. Equally significant is the trend toward a broader 
program implied in the change in the name from Playground 
to Recreation Association. And that fits in with the times. 
Even after the end of this period of unemployment and 
enforced leisure for millions, we shall be in for a reduction 
of work time—of shorter hours and five-day weeks. ‘The 
National Recreation Association is turning its thought and 
its mellow experience toward answers to important questions 
which will press in during the next quarter century: Will 
the new margin of leisure be employed constructively and 
creatively? Will it usher in an era of wholesome outdoor 
life and recreation, dramatics, art and adult education such 
as this country has never seen? From a country without a 
leisure class, the United States is apparently to plunge, with 
true American zest, into a country where everyone has 
leisure. The Recreation Association has a fascinating oppor- 
tunity before it. It enters its second quarter century with 
resources, experience, widespread good-will and two steady 
hands at the helm—Joseph Lee and Howard S. Braucher, 
who have been president and secretary for twenty years, 
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Not About Baths 


ibe is usually not for humor that we turn to our colleague, 
Public Health Engineering Abstracts, published by the 
federal Treasury Department. But a few weeks hence, we 
suspect, one abstractor was adding a scientific wrinkle, con- 
sciously or not, to the tarnished tradition of the British tin 
tub. The abstract summarizes an article in the Surveyor on 
“a survey of public cleansing in Great Britain since the 
appointment ten years ago of a special officer of the Ministry 
of Health to deal with this work.” To a land committed to 
private baths, there is something startling in that statement. 
A line or two further we read, “In any town of considerable 
size, 75,000 population or more, it pays to have a cleansing 
officer exclusively for this work. [Shades of the Old Woman 
Who Lived in a Shoe!] . .. In the larger towns this practice 
is becoming general and has proved successful.” Well! well! 
A little further down one comes to the caution that “Essential 
requirements are a proper site, a sufficient supply of suitable 
covering material, strict observance of the precautions recom- 
mended, and careful supervision and management.” And 
then, with a start of relief or disappointment, as the case may 
be, one sees that this refers to “controlled tipping of refuse” 
and results in the reclamation of large areas of land. Un- 
doubtedly we should have realized that all along. 


Humanity and Horse Sense 


HEN the Emergency Unemployment Committee in 

New York sent jobless men and women to the philan- 
thropic institutions where they could do useful work that 
otherwise could not have been afforded, one institution called 
up to say “Please don’t send anyone” since the wage of $15 
a week paid by the committee out of relief funds was so 
much above that of its regular employes that it caused 
heartburning and dissatisfaction. Institutional employes are 
notoriously badly paid for reasons usually quite outside the 
control of the executive who must try to stretch charity- 
money or tax funds by direction of others. Too often a poor 
quality of service reflects in turn the caliber of employes who 
are willing to work for little. For a couple of years a com- 
mittee of the United Hospital Fund of New York City has 
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been at work on a system of disability and retirement pay- 
ments and life insurance for hospital employes, believing 
that the economic security thus given would improve the 
quality of the hospital’s service, reduce labor turnover and 
render simple justice to many faithful workers who gave 
"long years of service at wages which did not permit them to 
make provision for themselves. A report, issued last spring, 
was made available to hospitals throughout the country, but 
the financial stringency of the past year has made it im- 
possible for many institutions even to consider putting it in 
action. On February 1, however, a plan was put into effect 
by Presbyterian Hospital in New York, which operates also 
Sloane Hospital and Vanderbilt Clinic, and thus becomes 
probably the first institution of its kind in the country to 
adopt a pension and group life insurance plan based on 
actuarial experience. The annual cost to the hospital is esti- 
mated at from $25,000 to $30,000, while a substantial lump 
sum payment has been made to cover employes now ap- 
proaching the retirement age. Employes, who are eligible 
after a year’s service, contribute 414 per cent of their salaries 
monthly. Within three weeks of the start, 85 per cent of 
those eligible have taken it up. Both humanity and horse sense 
suggest it as a lead for other institutions to follow. 


For Cuyahoga’s Children 


N the gloomy Old Court House on the Public Square in 

Cleveland, the Juvenile Court of Cuyahoga County has 
been functioning for many years in the same building with 
the Criminal Court—dirty, noisy, depressing. But in last 
November’s election a bond issue was approved which will 
provide a spacious Tudor type County Welfare Building to 
be situated in a section of the city where most juvenile 
delinquency occurs. There, in a $1,500,000 plant, will be 
housed the Juvenile Court, Mothers’ Pension Bureau, 
detention home caring for 3500 children a year, blind relief 
department, soldiers’ relief department and the County Child 
Welfare Board, which was recently organized under James 
Ewers to care for dependent and neglected children. The new 
building will face on three streets and will form a quadrangle 
with a playground in the center. It will ‘“‘reflect the in- 
formal and domestic character of a home, which will be in 
keeping with the fundamental principles of child welfare 
and social betterment.” Harry L. Eastman is judge of the 
Juvenile Court and Eleanor Rowland Wembridge, the 
favorite fictioneer of Survey readers, is referee. 


In Honor of Leadership 


He unusual privilege of sharing in the building of his 

own memorial has come to Dr. Richard C. Cabot, 
Boston’s distinguished physician and teacher, president this 
year of the National Conference of Social Work. The me- 
morial is a fund to mark Dr. Cabot’s twenty-five years of 
leadership in the Social Service Department of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital. It is nominated the Richard C. 
Cabot Educational Fund, and is fittingly dedicated to the 
development of better methods of teaching in connection with 
hospital social service. The whole plan for the fund, carried 
through without Dr. Cabot’s knowledge, was stimulated by 
the desire that he himself during his active years should help 
to shape the future program of a service which, from its 
beginnings, has been inspired by his leadership. The fund, 
now well past $30,000, has come from some 350 doctors, 
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social workers, laymen and students, some of them as far | 
afield as Japan. The project, as it is being shaped under | 
Dr. Cabot’s experienced guidance, pledges the department © 
to responsibility for education in the belief that such responsi-. 
bility tends to keep social work, as it does medicine, at ang 
higher level. An educational director charged with the 
thoughtful development of a teaching program is the first 
step. Harriett Bartlett, formerly associated with the de- — 
partment, has been appointed to this post to begin her duties — 
in September, 


Mrs. Gibson 


N March bronze replicas of two of California’s great 

pioneers were dedicated in Statuary Hall at the Capitol — 
in Washington. Of course the Franciscan, Father Junipero — 
Serra, was the choice for Spanish colonial days, and it is an ~ 
open secret that the selection of Thomas Starr King, to repre- 
sent the early American period when in Civil War days the 
fate of the state hung in the balance, was due to the champ- 
ionship of the late Mrs. Frank A. Gibson of Los Angeles. 
Mrs. Gibson was a member of the committee but did not ~ 
live to see the dedication. Her long life however had been 
given to unfolding the human resources of the state which 
these two courageous forerunners symbolized. As a member 
of the State Commission on Immigration and Housing she 
herself laid the ground-work for the scheme of adult edu- 
cation in California which so transcends that of any other 
commonwealth, which has not only reached out to the Mex-— 
ican immigrant but is proving a new medium for democracy 
among the native-born. But this was only one field which ~ 
felt her initiating touch, and Survey Associates was only one 
of several national organizations that prized her active par- 
ticipation. One of her younger associates writes of her: 


Mrs. Gibson is a subject that deserves such a sharp clear pen. 
All the platitudes that have been said about her just won’t do 
—the ordinary pious, stodgy eulogy, heaping her with all the 
virtues and making her a saint. She wasn’t a saint and she 
wasn’t a lady bountiful. She was a brilliant, resourceful, driving, 
often impatient, but glorious person. She saw humor where only 
those with real wit can see it, she swept away obstacles as only — 
those with facile imagination can. She was as civilized as the 
best of her own period and as independent as the best of the 
modern. She had enormous power to love and to hate too, 
but never for a moment did she forget how to laugh. She 
started or fostered almost every truly forward-looking effort 
in California whether political or social, and she nurtured most 
of the tradition of our past culture that we have had the sense 
to preserve. There is no portrait painter that can catch the 
elusive quality, the wit, the brilliance, the indefatigable energy 
and vast force in the gay little body. 


But perhaps some day some sculptor will try and Los 


Angeles will honor in bronze a school teacher who lived to 
pioneer a new time. 


County Health Units 


AN TER nearly a year’s study a distinguished commission 
of physicians and laymen appointed by Governor Roose- 
velt has submitted its recommendations concerning important 
health problems in New York State which require legislative 
action before real progress can be made in their solution. 
At the nib of their report and of the Wicks-Hutchinson Bill 
now before the Legislature to put its recommendations into 
action, is the proposal that county health departments be 
established throughout the state, substituting the county as 
the unit of local health administration in place of the town 
or village. New York, as Governor Roosevelt pointed out 


: 
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‘urging enactment of legislation on this particular point, has 
at present as many as 1099 different local health jurisdictions, 
The Governor adds pertinently, ‘This system, originally 
created to meet the conditions of 1850, cannot possibly be 
adequate for the needs of 1931.” For several years New 
York has had a permissive ]aw, under which counties may or- 
ganize health departments and benefit by state subsidy in 
their operation, and successful county departments have been 
established in Cattaraugus, Suffolk, Westchester and Cort- 
land Counties. The pending measure would extend to the 
state the benefits that this type of organization has shown 
‘through the centralization of local health services under 
trained personnel, and the opportunity thus to carry on ef- 
fective programs in maternity and infancy, school health serv- 
ice, the provision of pure milk and water, control of com- 
municable disease and the like. While the fate of the Wicks- 
Hutchinson bill is still undecided as this issue goes to press, 
its principle, proven successful in many parts of the country 
and endorsed by medical and social leaders throughout the 
state, has been established beyond doubt as the way of pro- 
gress in local public health organization. 


Birth Control 


I. is hardly more than fifteen years since obloquy was 
heaped on Margaret Sanger and other courageous leaders 
who dared even to mention the subject of birth control or 
to advocate clinics for the guidance of families without the 
resources, physical or economic, for unlimited children. The 
greater the rejoicing then, that so relatively short a time has 
brought the widespread general consideration of this subject 
indicated in the recent pronouncements of three great re- 
ligious bodies, and even the guarded recommendations of the 
Bishops of the Anglican Church at Lambeth and the out- 
spoken reasonable approval of birth control given a few weeks 
since in the report of the Committee on Marriage and the 
Home of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. In this last, two points are of special interest. The 
Committee believes that economic considerations should be 
a factor in parents’ determination of the number of children 
they may rear in justice to themselves, to society and to the 
children. At this point, the churchmen are more progressive 
than the existing American law in many states, including 
New York, which still forbids even physicians to give con- 
traceptive advice to patients except on the ground that further 
pregnancy would endanger the mother’s health or life. The 
second point implies an attitude toward social progress which 
sometimes has been lacking in both critics and proponents 
of the existing order. The Committee points out that opinion 
is divided in the churches as to the rightfulness of the use of 
contraceptives, then adds: “Whatever the final conclusion 
may be, the committee is strongly of the opinion that the 
Church should not seek to impose its point of view as to the 
use of contraceptives upon the public by legislation or other 
form of coercion.” 


The Faltering Taxpayer 


ENT under the load of steadily mounting costs of public 
welfare, the taxpayer’s back is showing signs of weak- 
ening. At the recent meeting of the Pennsylvania Confer- 
ence of Social Work, Clyde L. King, secretary of the State 
Department of Revenue, put the state’s dilemma squarely 
before the social workers. Income has been reduced, new 
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in a message transmitting the report to the Legislature and. 


sources of taxation have not been found. ‘We can’t tax 
property owners any more. The burden is already heavier 
than many of them can bear. ... At present one dollar out 
of every three received by the state is devoted to welfare and 
one out of every two to education. Our first job at Harris- 
burg was to cut $100,000,000 from the requests for state wel- 
fare appropriations so that the expenses of the common- 
wealth might be reasonably commensurate with its income.” 

Old age relief appears to be slowing down as a result of 
taxation difficulties. The Indiana legislature passed a bill, 
but since it failed to provide means of raising the revenue 
called for, it was vetoed by Governor Leslie. Massachusetts 
passed a bill last year but left to the 1931 legislature the 
problem of finding the revenue. At this writing the legis- 
lature is still prospecting, with every new taxation proposal 
encountering violent opposition. From Detroit come rumb- 
lings of discontent over the enormous load which winter’s 
relief program has put on the taxpayers. Meantime the 
pressure for public relief funds is increasing. “Private fi- 
nancing is utterly inadequate to meet the. demands of the 
present situation,” said Allen T. Burns of the Association 
of Community Chests and Councils, to the Pennsylvania 
Conference. “Public funds must bear a greater burden.” 
Edward D. Lynde of the Cleveland Associated Charities 
says that special relief by that agency must cease on April 15 
and that without city aid the society will have to go out of 
business by July 1. Philadelphia and New York frankly 
admit that they are at the end of private funds for unem- 
ployment relief with little diminution in need. Pressure for 
city funds is unremitting, but just how or when they will 
come if at all, is still on the lap of the gods. 


When Children Are Problems 


HE child with a “problem,” particularly a problem 

hard to define and harder still to do anything about, 
continues to be the favorite topic of educational discussion. 
In Detroit, where the department of superintendence of the 
National Education Association recently met, pleas for 
“special consideration” for both the dull and the gifted were 
made. Thus at one general session an Ohio school superin- 
tendent urged careful consideration of birth control, eugenics 
and sterilization of the unfit as a means of combatting 
“hereditary dullness,’ because “many limitations are fixed. 
We know that 80 per cent of dullness is congenital.” The 
Seattle superintendent of schools argued for special classes for 
the gifted, even in elementary school, citing the results of 
the plan in Austria and in California. 

The plan on behalf of the maladjusted for “behavior 
clinics” in New York City public schools has become in- 
volved in wordy controversy between educators and psy- 
chiatrists, each group claiming that one of their own number 
(and no one else) is equipped to deal constructively with 
the child’s behavior problems and to head the new clinics. 

An experiment in preventing problems through “character 
building” was the subject of a report at the N. E. A. gather- 
ing by John Lund, superintendent of schools at Norwalk, 
Connecticut, where the Connecticut State Bureau of 
Character Education Research and the Institute of Human 
Relations at Yale have cooperated in a character-education 
project in the public schools. Mr. Lund is convinced by this 
experience that character education thus far has only “acci- 
dental or incidental results” to show. Taking the essence of 
character to be “socially constructive behavior,” he holds 


q 
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that any effort to handle it “solely as a job for the 
school is foreordained to failure.” The hope is, of course, 
that out of these yeasty experiments on behalf of the handi- 
capped, the superior, the maladjusted, this slow “learning by 
doing,” will come clearer insight and greater wisdom in our 
dealing with children and through that means (and only 
that means, perhaps) a lessening in the number and serious- 
ness of their “problems.” 


New Haven Neckties 

HERE has been widespread complaint among wage- 

earners, organized and unorganized, that employers are 
using the unemployment situation to cut wages and lower 
standards. Facts in support of either side of the contention 
are hard to muster. Here and there, industrial unrest has 
uncovered a state of affairs that lends a good deal of color 
to the workers’ argument. A current example is the strike 
in a neckwear factory in New Haven, Connecticut. A. Seig- 
man, Inc., the firm concerned, was until last July located in 
New York City, where the industry is well organized. The 
firm moved to New Haven when the workers struck in pro- 
test against subcontracting, in violation of the union agree- 
ment. In New Haven the firm began to operate under 
open shop conditions. —TThe work week was stretched to sixty- 
seven hours, children between fourteen and sixteen were 
taken on, wages were low. Before Christmas, the 350 em- 
ployes, most of them young Italian girls, worked overtime 
and Sundays. With the rush season over, a wage cut was 
declared. When a second cut was made in February, all 
but five of the workers walked out. With the winter’s un- 
employment, Seigman had no trouble in replacing the strikers, 
the processes are simple and training is not a serious problem. 
Within a few days, strike breakers begging for jobs were 
being turned away. Governor Cross of Connecticut wrote 
Seigman, asking that he join with his workers in submitting 
their differences to a committee of New Haven citizens who 
volunteered to act as a board of mediation. Seigman did not 
reply to the letter. The attempt to organize the shop has 
failed, though the union has been supporting the strikers with 
benefits of $10 a week. 

With an oversupply of labor, with public opinion, as it is in 
New Haven, hostile to union activity regardless of the 
working conditions it tries to remedy, the unsocially-minded 
employer is obviously sitting pretty. And in taking advantage 
of the depression to lengthen hours, reduce wages and “get 
rid of the union” he is, of course, making it difficult for his 
more humane and enlightened competitor to carry on. 


It May Mean a Fight 
LMOST nonchalantly the New York Chapter of the 


American Association of Social Workers tossed over- 
board its own accepted policy and that of its parent organ- 
ization and established a precedent in which conservative 
members of the group see disquieting implications. It all 
happened because of a proposal to submit to the chapter a 
resolution favoring the principles of compulsory unemploy- 
ment reserves in industry. The chapter, following the lead of 
the national body, has hitherto consistently limited its action 
to professional matters and has avoided committing itself 
to decisions on questions of public policy involving differ- 
ences of opinion. But the resolution on unemployment re- 
serves had strong and articulate backing. Under this pressure 
and with apparently more interest in the resolution than in 
the policy involved in its consideration, the chapter went on 


record as construing “the purpose clause in its constitution 
‘as not prohibiting consideration of any matter introduced by 
a member of the chapter which, in the opinion of the chapter, _ 
is of professional interest.” It then adopted the resolution — 
favoring unemployment reserves, tacking onto it the pro-— 
posal that the chapter should appoint a committee to study — 


the whole problem. All of this, in the judgment of the right 


wing, throws the chapter’s door wide open to controversial 3 


subjects and puts its meetings at the mercy of propagandists. 
The left wing on the other hand, holds that the old policy 
was one of safety and not of action, and that the time has 
come for the chapter to stand forth and bear witness. 
There are plenty of precedents within the Association for 
the action of the New York Chapter. A number of chapters 
have the habit of resolving without, apparently, any serious 


repercussions. The Cleveland Chapter takes action on legis- — 


lative and other matters as it sees fit. The Detroit Chapter 
has just been through a discussion similiar to that of the New 
York group but has adopted a more cautious procedure 
which requires a ten-day notice of proposed action and a 
two-thirds majority vote of the membership. 


Consuela 


ONSUELA had an ojo malo and the doctor in the lit- | 
tle Arizona mining camp had sent her to an eye spe- | 


cialist in a city hospital. In this immaculate institution the 
little Mexican girl learned the importance of cleanliness. 
She returned a month later to her house and one morning a 


breathless, ten-year-old brother burst into the children’s | 
clinic: ‘My mother wants you to come to see Consuela,” | 


he gasped. ‘What ails Consuela?” asked the kindly nurse. 
“Oh, I don’t know, but she wants to get in the tub and take 
a bath every day. My mother thinks she must be muy mala.” 


“The Best We Knew How” 


N apology to the future for the social ineptitude of the 


past was added to the usual collection of uninspired 


memorabilia that went into the corner-stone of the new 
Women’s ‘House of Detention now under construction in 
New York. Attached to a small piece of iron bar taken 
from the old Jefferson Market Prison on the site of which 
the new institution is located, was a message, indicted on 
parchment, to ‘““Those Who Come After Us.” “This piece 
of iron bar,” said the message, “is the most significant of 
all the articles in this box. It is the symbol of an age which 
has gone. An age which in its treatment of offenders against 
the law laid its greatest dependence upon iron and steel and 
locks and keys and bolts. We of this age are beginning to 
realize that it is upon a foundation of intelligent under- 
standing of the offender that we must build if we are to 
find a solution of the criminal problem. We think we are 
on the right track. Perhaps you of the future will laugh 


at our effort in the light of new discoveries yet to come. — 


If so, we hope your laughter will be leavened with sympathy 
by the thought that we did the best we knew how.” 


Over this corner-stone the Women’s House of Detention, - 


which Mayor Walker characterized as “the most humane 
building ever erected in the city,” rears its twelve stories 
above the roaring city traffic. The multitudinous windows 
covering its great facade are guarded with artistic iron grille 
work. Only the very sharp-eyed outsider looking in sees 
the stout interior bars that guard the delicate tracery. The 
insider looking out sees them both. 
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Fifty Years of the Red Cross 


By ROBERT W. DEFOREST 


HE Red Cross is about to celebrate its fiftieth birth- 

day. It seems an appropriate time to recall some 
\ of its beginnings. I was not in at the birth, but 
I became associated with it before it emerged from infancy 
into childhood. My first relation to it was at the time of 
the San Francisco disaster, 1906, when President Roosevelt 
asked Edward T. Devine, then director of the New York 
Charity Organization Society, to go to San Francisco and 
to represent the Red Cross. Dr. Devine sought my consent, 
as president of the society, to his accepting this charge which, 
I need hardly say, was gladly accorded, I followed in a gen- 
eral way the somewhat chaotic situation at San Francisco 
in obtaining and administering relief. I examined the charter 
of the Red Cross and my attention was particularly directed 
to the fifth of its purposes, which reads: 

Fifth, And to continue and carry on a system of national 
and international relief in time of peace and apply the same in 
mitigating the sufferings caused by pestilence, famine, fire, 
floods, and other great national calamities, and to devise and 
carry on measures for preventing the same. 

It seemed to me that if relief measures in time of any 
great calamity could be coordinated under a single direction, 
both as to the collection of money and the administration of 
relief, the chaotic conditions which had usually followed 
such situations would be avoided. The National Red Cross 
could serve this purpose. Moreover, inasmuch as its func- 
tions only become operative in times of “great calamity,” 
its activities would not interfere with local effort which was 
always the most effective first line of defense. 

I determined to find out what the Red Cross really con- 
sisted of, besides a charter and an emblem, and why its presi- 
dent had called upon an outsider to represent it in San Fran- 
cisco. Going to Washington I found it located in a small 
office in one of the department buildings, and that its per- 
sonnel consisted of Miss Mabel T. ‘Boardman (always a 
host in herself), a young man as as- 
sistant, and a somewhat nominal vol- 
unteer chairman of a central commit- 
tee. I found that the chapters of the 
Red Cross existed very largely on pa- 
per (I knew that the New York 
Chapter did, for I was its chairman), 
but that the possibilities of an effect- oy) 
ive organization under the Red Cross ei 
emblem were still to be realized. ry fit i L 

The essential thing seemed to be an ol : 
able and experienced paid director, 
~working in cooperation with Miss 
Boardman, an enlarged staff and the 
creation, some how and in some way, 
of experienced relief forces in differ- 
ent parts of the country so that a pol- 
icy directed from Washington could 
be promptly and effectually carried 
out. I was chiefly instrumental in 
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securing as national director for the Red Cross the then di- 
rector of the Chicago Charity Organization Society, Ernest 
P, Bicknell, and in providing by a grant from the Russell 
Sage Foundation the money necessary to pay his salary. This 
created a far more effective central organization in Wash- 
ington. 


HE other part of the problem was to find some means 

of carrying out its policies promptly, wherever and 
whenever a national calamity occurred. The Red Cross 
needed hands as well as heads. And it needed, hands which 
could be quickly assembled in the right place. The readiest 
means of securing trained social workers seemed to be to 
call on the fraternity of charity organization societies 
throughout the country to furnish this help. Accordingly, 
our by-laws were amended so as to provide: 


30. The American National Red Cross may recognize se- 
lected organizations as affiliated bodies upon such a cooperative 
basis and under such conditions as the Central Committee may 
determine. 


And to further provide, under the title of “Institutional 
Members,” 


31. (a) Upon the occurrence of a great calamity requiring 
immediate and unusual measures of relief, the national director 
as soon as practicable shall proceed to the locality and direct 
Pending his arrival, the institutional member 
and the officers of the state branch, in concert, shall take such 
instant action as the circumstances warrant. An institutional 
member shall not be required to collect funds or supplies for 
Red Cross emergency relief or to act in any other capacity than 
as an agent in the application of relief. 

(b) Upon call from the national director, an institutional 
member, to the extent of its ability, shall send one or more 
trained agents to assist in Red Cross emergency relief work in 
any part of the United States. The necessary traveling ex- 
penses and compensation of such agents shall be paid by the 
Red Cross. 


The leading charity organization 
societies (I use this as a generic 
term, for some societies of this type 
had been organized under different 
names), volunteered to extend this 
help to the Red Cross. The country 
was districted so as to define their 
respective spheres of action. It was 
under this system that the Red Cross 
operated in times of national calamity 
until we entered the Great War. The 
Red Cross furnished its banner and 
general direction; the charity organi- 
zation societies provided hands with 
which to do the work, The minutes 
of the Sage Foundation of April 18, 
1908, record a grant of $5000 to the 
Red Cross “to aid in putting into 
effect the proposed plan of affiliation 
between the Red Cross and associated 
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charities and charity organization societies, to deal with 
domestic calamities and disasters. —The employment of a 
competent director is essential to this proposed affiliation.” 
During this period, relief in time of calamity was in- 
creasingly centered and coordinated under the Red Cross 
emblem. 

Then came the project of a Red Cross building in Wash- 
ington. Miss Boardman had been chiefly instrumental in 
securing a grant from Congress to cover part of the cost if 
the balance could be secured from private sources. In co- 
operation with Miss Boardman, I secured from my friends, 
James A. Scrymser and Mrs. Russell Sage, the larger part 
of the private contributions necessary. 

Then came our entrance into the Great War. It was a 
situation for which the organization of the Red Cross was 
not adequately prepared. It seemed to require exceptional 
and even revolutionary measures. The personnel of the 
Executive Committee and Central Committee was not such 
as to secure the best results under war conditions. It was 
at this juncture that we secured the leadership of Henry P. 
Davison, with his large vision and his extensive relations to 
men of business ability and large means. 

The proposal was to organize a War Council, an en- 
tirely extra-constitutional body, and to devolve upon this 
self-constituted council all the functions of the Red Cross 
in time of war. Mr. Davison’s willingness to serve and to 
organize this council depended upon the consent of his part- 
ners in the firm of J. P. Morgan & Company and upon the 
invitation of President Wilson. 

I recall attending an historic meeting in the office of J. 
P. Morgan & Company when Mr. Davison requested the 
permission of his partners to undertake this work, and I 
urged their consent. This permission was accorded, pro- 


vided President Wilson as president of the Red Cross, as 
well as President of the United States, invited Mr. Davison 
to organize this council. 

I recall an historic interview with President Wilson in the 
White House at which he was urged to invite Mr. Davison 
to organize the War Council and did so with power to choose 
his associates. 


The action of Mr. Davison and the Council is a matter — 


of history on which I certainly need not dwell. Suffice to 
say that it was an entirely extra-constitutional body, a species 
of dictatorship entirely unprovided for either by our charter 
or by our by-laws. But it eminently worked. After the 
organization of the War Council I confined my duties, as 
member of the Executive Committee, to ratifying under our 
by-laws all the action of the War Council which was re- 
ported to us, thus making the action constitutional. During 


the War, the War Council was the Red Cross. 


Then came the end of the War, demobilization and resig- — 


nation of the War Council. It was appropriate that they 
should ask for and receive as members of our Central and 


Executive Committees, constitutional control of the Red | 


Cross for themselves or their nominees. Consequently, in 
common with some other members of these committees, I 
resigned to give place to others. 

My own chief purpose in entering the service of the Red 
Cross has been practically attained. It has become a really 
efficient national organization, naturally looked to in times of 
calamity, to coordinate relief and to provide not only the 
qualities of head but the qualities of hand, Its chapters and 
its nursing service provided not only heads but hands in deal- 
ing with calamities. The public throughout the land has 
become increasingly accustomed to look to it for leadership 
and service. 


Toward a National Employment Service 
By MARY van KLEECK 


HEN on March 7 after Congress had adjourned, 

President Hoover vetoed the Wagner bill to es- 

tablish a national employment service, he did so 
under conditions which leave the whole question a vital one 
in public policy. Senator Wagner has announced that he 
will reintroduce his measure, while the President asked the 
secretary of labor “‘to cooperate with the various interested 
organizations to draft a plan for presentation to the next 
session of Congress, which will avoid the difficulties presented 
by this bill.” 

In vetoing the bill the President said that he did so to 
“prevent a serious blow to labor,” that it would have 
abolished “the whole of the well-developed federal employ- 
ment service’ and that in any event the new service could 
not have been ‘“‘made effective for many months or even 
years.” As Congress presumably passed the measure under 
an exactly opposite impression, that it was meeting an urgent 
need in an unprecedented crisis, the issue raised becomes one 
of fact and judgment which needs examination before the 
one important issue of policy—the financial relationship be- 
tween the federal government and the states in an employ- 
ment service—can be accurately appraised. 


The first of these issues of fact relates to the President’s 


idea that something valuable in the present federal bureau 
would have been destroyed by the Wagner bill. He found, 
as stated in the veto, that “the existing federal employment 
service is today finding places of employment for men and 
women at the rate of 1,300,000 per annum.” 

Examination of the published reports of the United States 
Employment Service and interviews since the veto with 
those responsible for it in Washington reveal, first, that the 
1,300,000 placements which the President credited to the 
existing federal service were all made by state and local 
agencies which cooperate with the United States Employ- 
ment Service. Cooperation consists in the franking privilege 
and, in some instances, financial assistance to local offices at 
the discretion of the director-general of the federal service, 
with the states operating their agencies and supplying re- 


ports to Washington. At no point would this state and local . 


placement service have been terminated by the enactment 
of the Wagner bill. On the contrary, it would probably 
have been extended, 

The President referred in his veto message to special 
divisions of the present service for veterans and for farm 
labor. He stated that the new bill had “no provision for the 
continuation of these very important services” and that “the 
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interstate quality of the federal service ‘would be’ destroyed.” 
The Farm Labor Division is described in the most recently 
published report of the U. S. Department of Labor, that 
for the year 1929, as one of “recruiting, directing and dis- 
tributing.” “Owing to the nature of the work,” says the 
report, 

it is not possible to ascertain the actual number of harvesters 
recruited, as many workers are supplied with information by 
press notices, posters and bulletins published during the harvest, 


giving accurate information as to where the demands for work- 
ers exist, and they go directly. 


The facts at hand are not sufficient with which to 
appraise the competence 
of this service, but 
these official statements 
about it show that the 
section of the Wagner 
bill providing for “fur- 
nishing and publishing 
information as to op- 
portunities for employ- 
ment,” which would 
have been a task of the 
national service, exactly 
describes the present 
Farm Labor Division. 
The bill would have 
made possible its reor- 
ganization if necessary. 
It would not have abol- 
ished the work. 

The veterans’ employ- 
ment service, which the 
President feared to de- 
stroy by approval of the 
bill, is the only direct 
individual placement ser- 
vice now maintained by 
the United States Em- 
ployment Service. Es- 
tablished when Con- 
gress earmarked part of 
the appropriation to be 
used for veterans, it has 
been in operation only 
since May, 1930, and in the period ending December 31 it 
made 13,253 placements. What would have been done with 
this division if the Wagner bill had been approved, would 
have been a matter of administrative procedure. The bill 
would certainly not have prevented the development of a 
much more adequate employment service for veterans, 
though it would have carried on this service in cooperation 
with the states. It is indeed an open question whether it is 
not actually a disadvantage to veterans to be separated from 
others seeking work in the same occupations, since the more 
complete the organization of the labor market the better the 
chances of the individual to find his place. 

In short, whether reference be made to the present place- 
ments, which have been made anyway by state and local agen- 
cies, or to the Farm Labor Division or to the placement of 
veterans, the fact is that these services constitute the raw 
material out of which the Wagner bill proposed to create a 
more far-reaching national service. It destroyed only in the 
sense that enactment of a new law is accompanied by repeal 
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of an old one; and in the new, in this instance, opportunity 
was thus given to reject personnel or methods which had not 
proved themselves to be effective, while profiting by values 
in the work already done. 


HE bill which the President rejected was first intro- 

duced in 1928 by Senator Robert F. Wagner of New 
York. It was one of a series of three which included the 
extension and improvement of the federal government’s sta- 
tistics of employment and the long-range planning of public 
works. The bill for statistics was finally passed in the spring 
of 1930. The bill for 
public works became 
law in February, 1931. 
The bill for a national 
employment service 
passed the Senate last 
June and was held up 
in the Rules Committee 
of the House, until late 
February, when it came 
to a vote, was passed 
overwhelmingly and the 
Senate accepted the 
House amendments be- 
fore adjournment. 

Briefly, this bill au- 
thorized the secretary 
of labor, in accordance 
with civil service laws, 
to maintain a national 
system of employment 
offices based upon the 
twofold principle of 
state and local oper- 
ation with national co- 
ordination. As a device 
for insuring federal- 
state cooperation, state 
appropriations would be 
matched dollar for dol- 
lar by federal appropri- 
ations after certain con- 
ditions as to standards 
of procedure had been met. Twenty-five per cent of the 
federal appropriation would be reserved for national admin- 
istration. The sum of $1,500,000 was appropriated for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and $4,000,000 annually 
thereafter, to the fiscal year ending June 30, 1934. 

Section 10 provided for the transition without a gap from 
the present service to the new. It stated that during the cur- 
rent fiscal year and for two succeeding fiscal years the di- 
rector-general would be authorized to establish and maintain 
public employment offices in a state in which there was no 
state system or in which the state had not complied with the 
provisions of cooperation with the federal service. 

As a practical matter, then, the Wagner bill would have 
taken effect immediately if the President had signed it; 
$1,500,000 would have been available. Of this, 75 per cent 
would have been allotted to states which through their legis- 
latures availed themselves of the provisions of the act, in a 
ratio determined by population. The federal government 
could have used in any state its allotted portion for immedi- 
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ive clearance must not be broken because states withhold ap- — 


ate establishment of offices, pending state action. And finally, 
the present service would have been reorganized, in accord- 
ance with civil service laws, for the task of coordinating pub- 


lic employment offices throughout the country, “by furnish- 


ing and publishing information as to opportunities for em- 
ployment, by maintaining a system for clearing labor between 
the several states.” Certainly this provision does not bear 
out the President’s statement in the veto that the Wagner 
bill would have destroyed “the interstate quality of the fed- 
eral service.” 


HE fundamental principle of the Wagner bill—state 
| Baca and federal coordination—has been recom- 
mended by a long series of conferences and of investigations 
dealing with this subject in the past fifteen years. A pioneer 
was the American Association for Labor Legislation, which 
issued in 1914 a program for the prevention of unemploy- 
ment. ‘The program included a system of employment ex- 
changes which would be local, state and federal. In 1921 
the President’s Conference on Unemployment, of which Mr. 
Hoover was chairman, declared: 

Your committee feels that in any permanent system the state 
should be the operating unit of such employment offices, and 
that the extension of such offices should be encouraged. The 
federal government itself should not operate local offices or do 
placement work. 

The Committee on Unemployment and Business Cycles, 
appointed by Mr. Hoover following the work of the Con- 
ference, declared: : 

A national system of employment bureaus was recommended 
by the President’s Conference on Unemployment, and the Com- 
mittee gives hearty approval to that recommendation. 

The Senate Committee on Education and Labor, as a re- 
sult of hearings on unemployment, declared in 1929: 

The states and municipalities should be responsible for build- 
ing efficient employment exchanges. The government should be 
responsible for coordinating the work of the states. . The 
existing United States Employment Service should be reorgan- 
ized, and every employe should be placed under civil service 
[—an end toward which the termination of the present employ- 
ment service by the Wagner bill (to make way for the new 
service) was directed]. 

It is true that these recommendations do not directly refer 
to federal aid to the states. But a realist in political ad- 
ministration would see that there must be some definite re- 
lationship through appropriations in order to give effect to 
the twofold principle of state operation and federal coordina- 
tion. The necessity for some such device has been proved in 
the experience of the past ten years. The United States 
Employment Service has nominally had the task of coordinat- 
ing the state services. But only twenty-four states have es- 
tablished public employment offices; and definite agreement 
on procedures, such as for example, clearance of placements 
between states, is lacking. 

A report on public employment offices prepared by in- 
vestigators for the Russell Sage Foundation, which was laid 
before the President’s Conference on Unemployment in 1921, 
recommended federal aid as a device to insure coordination. 
In the final report of this study published in 1924, the di- 
rector of the investigation, Shelby M. Harrison, and his col- 
laborators point out that, apart from the merits or demerits 
of the broad question of federal aid in general, “practical 
considerations in getting a nation-wide system of public em- 
ployment offices started point to the desirability of federal 
aid for them.” The service must be nation-wide. Inter- 
state employment work must be done, and the chain of effect- 


propriations. They must be stimulated to make them, and 
there must be a quid pro quo to insure agreement on stand- 
ards of procedure. ‘The report says: 


Sooner or later the states may be willing to carry the full © 
part of their own cost in the service, but it is not believed that _ 


a sufficient number of them will be willing to do so in the be- 
ginning to make the service effective on a nation-wide basis. 


By rejecting this federal aid the administration, while de- 4 


claring that it believes in a national employment service, is 


‘apparently faced in the direction of an independent federal 


system of employment exchanges for placement work. If 


made effective, this would necessitate very large expenditures 


by the federal government, without the provision for state 
contributions and state operation which would have turned 
every dollar of federal aid into two dollars for effective ser- 
vice for men and women out of work. Having in view the 
principle of state operation as the basis for a national employ- 
ment service, it may be observed that the combination of 
federal and state appropriations is not so much federal aid 
to the states as state aid to a national system. 


The Wagner bill having been vetoed, the Department of 


Labor and the administration now face the necessity of de- 
veloping a service for the present crisis and presumably, in 
accordance with the request made in the President’s veto, of 
drafting “a plan for presentation to the next session of Con- 
gress.” For use during the next fifteen months the secretary 
of labor will have approximately $885,000, of which $500,- 
OOO was an item in the deficiency, appropriation bill and the 
remainder is the appropriation for the existing United States 
Employment Service, of which $100,000 is designated for 
the placement of veterans, 

Under date of March 18, the secretary of labor announced 
the appointments of John R. Alpine, former vice-president 
of the American Federation of Labor, “to assist in the re- 
organization of the public employment service,” and of John 
J. Leary, Jr., former labor editor of the New York World, 
“as a special representative of the Department of Labor to 
make a study of public employment agencies in Europe.” 

While the President’s veto was being written, the Census 
Bureau was completing the tabulation of its count of the un- 
employed on January 15. It announced more than six mil- 
lion out of work. Washington faces the needs of these six 
million with no change in its machinery for national organi- 
zation of employment except an additional appropriation of 
$500,000 which was itself a by-product of the Wagner bill 
fight. The President has rejected a measure based upon 
fundamental principles of state and local operation and na- 
tional coordination, upon which all impartial students of 
public employment bureaus have agreed. Whether the dif- 
ference of a half million dollars, and the staff that may be 
recruited under it, can overcome the lack of a constructive 
policy and the absence of any authorization by law for a 
new approach to a national employment service, is a question 
which the secretary of labor is now called upon to answer. 
He is expected to lay the results before the next Congress. 
This experiment is to be tried after three years of public 
discussion of the Wagner bill, in the face of an unprecedented 
need for the most effective possible machinery for dealing 
with the task of finding employment. 

The task ahead of restoring men and women to employ- 
ment is comparable only to readjustments following the 
World War. For labor and for business alike it would ap- 
pear that not the Wagner bill but the President’s veto has 
been “‘a serious blow.” 
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Unemployment Insurance 


By BEULAH AMIDON 


HROWN into casual dinner-table chat or solemn 

discussion meeting, ‘unemployment insurance” have 

long been fighting words in this country, with in- 
“creasing power to shatter the peace in recent years. One of 
the few gains emerging from the depression is a calmer and 
more objective attitude toward some application of the in- 
surance principle to the hazard of unemployment. Unem- 
ployment itself, with the burden it has thrown on individuals 
and communities, has perhaps made us more open-minded 
toward suggestions for relieving it. And the study, discus- 
sion, reports, hearings that have followed the introduction 
of unemployment insurance bills in legislatures are helping 
lift the question out of the fog of prejudice to a level where 
fact-finding and clear thinking are possible. Whether or not 
any of these experimental bills are enacted, their introduction 
has served a useful purpose. At this writing, a number of 
state legislatures are still in session. What is set down here 
must be considered a record of progress and not of final action. 

A bill drafted by the American Association for Labor 
Legislation has been widely used in framing the unemploy- 
ment insurance measures introduced the past winter. The 
Association draft, entitled An Unemployment Reserve Act, 
requires each employer to pay a fixed percentage of his payroll 
into a mutual unemployment reserve fund, out of which 
workers, laid off for lack of work, receive a limited propor- 
tion of their wages for a limited period of time. Under this 
plan the employes do not contribute directly to the fund. 

In Wisconsin, two bills have been introduced, both of 
which are lineal descendants of the original Huber bill, first 
introduced in 1921. Both the Nixon and the Groves bills put 
the full burden for an unemployment reserve on employers 
and both provide for a state fund in which contributions are 
deposited. The Nixon bill provides that employers’ contribu- 
tions should be pooled in funds by industries, that the rates 
of contributions should be fixed on insurance principles, 
varying from industry to industry, and that individual em- 
ployers should have a special “experience rating” on the basis 
of the unemployment records of their own plants. In con- 
trast, the Groves bill provides that the contributions of each 
employer are to be kept in a separate “employer’s account” 
to be used only to pay benefits to his own workers and never 
to be merged with any other employer’s account; that the 
rate of contribution is set at 314 per cent of the payroll, and 
that if an employer’s account reaches an amount equal to 
$80 for each employe he may cease all contributions so long 
as his account remains above this figure. The Groves bill 
differs from any measure proposed elsewhere, but it is similar 
to many private unemployment compensation plans, such as 
that of Dennison and the joint scheme of fourteen employers 
in Rochester, N. Y. (see The Survey, March 15, page 654). 

The Wisconsin State Federation of Labor, which has 
always supported unemployment insurance legislation, was 
responsible for the introduction of the Nixon bill in this 
session. Both the Groves and the Nixon bills are still before 
the Assembly Judiciary Committee at this writing. Hearings 
have been closed but the committee has not yet made any 
report. A member of the economics faculty at the University 
of Wisconsin writes us: 

’ Although some employers reacted favorably to the Groves bill, 
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most of the manufacturers who appeared before the Assembly 
committee protested against the enactment of any legislation at 
this time and urged the creation of an interim committee. 
Several employers suggested the possibility of a contributory 
plan based on the Groves proposal of separate accounts. 

In Ohio, a bill was drafted by Marvin C. Harrison, a 
Cleveland attorney, based on a study made by the Consumers’ 
League. The Harrison bill differs widely from the American 
Association for Labor Legislation measure. It calls for a 
contribution of 114 per cent of his wages by the employe and 
from 143 to 3 per cent of his payroll by the employer, 
according to the prevalence of unemployment in his own 
plant. This bill was killed in the Labor Committee of the 
state Senate, but is still alive in the Insurance Committee of 
the House, with a difference of opinion among both friends 
and opponents as to whether it will get out on the floor during 
the present session. Both the principle of unemployment 
insurance and the provisions of the Harrison bill have been 
widely discussed in the Ohio press, and the distinction be- 
tween “dole” and “insurance” has been emphasized in news 
stories, editorials and in the hearings on the bill. 

In Connecticut, an unemployment insurance bill was killed 
in committee but a measure providing for an investigating 
commission is still pending. Bills have also been introduced 
in Maryland and in Michigan, where they were promptly 
killed in committee, and in Missouri and Pennsylvania, where 
at this writing no action on them has been taken. 

S EVERAL measures dealing with unemployment insurance 

have been introduced into the New York legislature. 
Most publicity has been given to the Mastick-Steingut bill 
which is in all essentials the American Association for Labor 
Legislation measure. The hearing on the Mastick-Steingut 
bill was so largely attended that it had to be moved from the 
committee room to the Assembly chamber. The chief oppo- 
sition has come from the National Association of Manufac- 
turers and the State Federation of Labor. Organized labor 
in New York sponsors a bill providing for a commission to 
study the whole question of unemployment insurance and its 
application to American conditions. 

On March 26 Governor Roosevelt sent a special message 
to the legislature, urging such a temporary commission: 

The serious unemployment situation which has stunned the 
nation for the past year and a half has brought to our attention 
in a vivid fashion the need for some sort of relief to protect 
those men and women who are willing to work but who, through 
no fault of their own, cannot find employment. This form of 
relief should not, of course, take the shape of a dole in any 
respect. .. . American labor seeks no charity but only a chance 
to work for its living. The relief which the workers of the 
State should be able to anticipate when engulfed in a period of 
industrial depression should be one of insurance to which they 
themselves have in a large part contributed. Each industry 
itself should likewise bear a part of the premium for this in- 
surance, and the State, in the interest of its own citizens and 
to prevent a recurrence of the widespread hardship of these 
days, should at least supervise its operations. 

The governor urges a small commission of “experts 
appointed by the governor” with two or three members 
“appointed by and from the legislature” to report to the 
1932 legislature “a plan for accomplishing some kind of 
scientific unemployment insurance.” 


Board or Bored? 


By GLADYS E. H. HOSMER 


T has fallen to my lot to serve at various times on a 

miscellaneous collection of boards and committees. 

The roster of them is almost ludicrous. It includes 
that of a well-known woman’s college, of a private school, 
a community hospital, a village library, a model housing 
scheme, the local Girl Scout organization, a town Health 
Department, and a conglomeration of sundry women’s or- 
ganizations, and civic and welfare associations. 

My reactions to attending their meetings have been nearly 
as varied as the organizations themselves. Generally speak- 
ing, I have come away from a session either with a con- 
sciousness of a morning or evening well and constructively 
spent, or with an impatient sense of an equal amount of 
time thoroughly wasted. I can identify some of the reasons 
why I have been glad that I have participated in certain 
meetings. 

The first is primarily selfish, and depends on my personal 
interest in a subject, my desire for information about it, 
and the satisfaction I derive from feeling that I am in touch 
with current endeavor. 

The second is the attraction that genuine human appeal 
in an object has for me. I know plenty of people, however, 
with an economic sense, who genuinely like the financial 
aspects of almost any enterprise,—the budget-making, the 
investing of funds and the balancing of accounts, which to 
many others of us are as dry as dust, though I can take pride 
in a hospital run efficiently at a per capita cost that is not 
in excess of the average for an institution of its size and 
facilities, or enjoy arousing community interest and support 
in a “drive” for funds for a cause for which I feel enthusiasm. 

The reason that has the most weight with me is derived 
from the feeling that I am personally of some service in 
furthering the purposes for which we are organized. ‘This 
usually means that there is subcommittee work in which I 
may bestir myself with whatever talent or initiative I may 
possess; perhaps I am given the opportunity to appear be- 
fore a legislative committee, or perhaps I only stick stamps 
on the annual appeal. At any rate, to maintain my interest 
I must have something to do. 

But there must be a genuine need for the work; it must 
not be something palpably invented for the occasion to sus- 
tain such interest. Most of us have gone through the dis- 
couraging experience of being asked to make a report on a 
survey and, having devoted as much time and gray matter 
as we can command to investigation and recommendation, 
have seen the report accepted with polite thanks and then 
pigeonholed, inadvertently perhaps, for it is a common 
failing of organizations as well as of individuals to feel that 
to have considered a matter at all is the equivalent of having 
done something about it. Have you never done your per- 
sonal accounts, totaled your deficits and needless extrava- 
gances, and then relapsed into a feeling of complacency and 
self-righteousness, as though, by merely facing the facts, you 
had in some way remedied them? 

Lay board members ordinarily act in a purely adminis- 
trative capacity; their function is to appoint responsible 
professional executives and hear and pass upon their work. 
Women, as a rule, are too much interested in minutiae to be 


content to do this. Several years ago I visited a famous: 
English hospital, In introducing myself to the matron I 
said that I was a member of the lay board of control of a 
small hospital. She promptly and emphatically remarked 
that she thanked Heaven that she had been spared being 
connected with any institution that had women on the board; 
that they were usually women who were failures in their 
homes, and were interfering and trouble-making in affairs 
that were none of their business! In spite of this somewhat 
disconcerting beginning, I feel bound to add that I enjoyed 
a most illuminating and thoroughly helpful visit, which 
ended with a gracious invitation to tea. But I know what 
she meant; I have seen conscientious women insist upon 
arguing long and seriously with harassed hospital superin- 
tendents over the relative textures and washing qualities of 
cotton bedspreads! 

Nevertheless, it is an indubitable fact that boards that 
give their individual members the most to do have invariably 
the most regular and full attendance at meetings. 

Another requirement for holding the effort and attention 
of some people is the capacity for development in the object 
or institution for which they are working. It is thrilling to 
take a run-down hospital that never was much anyway, and 
strive to bring it, against financial odds, to the point where 
it can be placed on the approved list. After that point has 
been reached, to listen month after month to the reports of 
a smoothly running institution—to how many x-ray photo- 
graphs have been taken, how many babies born, how many 
institutional deaths have occurred, and how many laboratory 
tests made,—leaves one cold. 


HE meetings that overcome me with a sense of boredom 
and futility are those that present, in addition to the nega- 
tive side of the aspects noted above, the discouraging spectacle 
of a presiding officer unfitted for his or her task. The busi- 
ness of the day may be so unorganized that much time is 
consumed in irrelevant discussion which sometimes descends 
to the level of mere chatty gossip, or on the other hand, the 
agenda may be so cut and dried that you come away with a 
steam-rollered sensation, wondering why you need ever be 
called at all to register your affirming vote. Rarely, oh 
rarely, does the occasion arise when you experience the ex- 
hilaration of being a conscientious objector, a vehement min- 
ority voice, fighting a losing battle, a chip breasting the cur- 
rent of adverse opinion! 
When asked to serve as a member of any board, everyone 
should ask himself a series of questions: 


(1) Have I time to attend meetings with regularity? In 
passing, may I utter a paeon of praise to those groups sensible 
enough to waive stated meetings when there is not sufficient 
business to warrant holding them. 


(2) Have I time and enthusiasm enough to do my part 
in whatever committee or special work I may be asked to do? 
Nominating committees frequently indulge in the highly im- 
moral practice of saying to prospective candidates, “Oh, do 
say you'll serve! You really won’t have anything to do!” 
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(3) Can I be relied upon to discharge my function with 
the same sense of responsibility that I would feel if I were 
being paid for it? 


(4) Am I willing to inquire about the things that I do 
not think are going as they ought, at the risk of being thought 
disagreeable, instead of sitting through meetings like a sulk- 
ing clam and then “‘crabbing” when I get outside, to whom- 
ever will listen? 


(5) Am I willing to take enough trouble, especially if 
public funds or funds derived from public contributions are 
being administered, to acquaint myself with the executive 
personnel and the administrative methods employed, and the 
evidences of results obtained? 


(6) Is the organization with which I am allying myself 
filling a real need, or is it duplicating efforts otherwise made? 
Certain volunteer organizations have done magnificent pio- 
neer work in trail-blazing for later public effort; witness 
the kindergartens of the country. 
tion founded a long time ago for the purpose of fostering 
the higher education of women; today its members perpetu- 
ate a long and pleasant association by devoting their funds 
and emergencies to an object far removed from their original 
aim. It is an asset to know when your job is finished. The 
smoothness of the demobilization of most of our war-time 
emergency bodies was admirable. I was personally as ardent 
a suffragist as ever spoke from a soapbox, but I am wholly 
out of sympathy with women’s parties and leagues of women 
voters, for like the majority of us, I considered our work 
accomplished when we had wiped out the barrier of sex 
distinction. 


(7) Can I accept and adjust to changes and innovations 
and the pruning and grafting that must necessarily take 
place in any live body, gracefully, and with good-natured 
tolerance for the opinions of others? Continuity of purpose 
and effort should be maintained, but never at the price of 
stagnation. 

I sometimes have my depressed moments when I feel that 
in this over-organized present day so much effort and energy 
is expended in the mere machinery of organization, that the 
sum of accomplishment is hardly worth while, and I recol- 
lect with heartfelt sympathy the remark of the once well- 
known cartoon character, Rolls-Rosie: “Why does Father 
bother to go to town to sit on a Board, when there are so 
many more comfortable chairs at home?” 


Mothers and Children Last 


ONGRESS closed without including in its millions of 

appropriations a red cent for the continuance of the 
work that the Children’s Bureau used to do under the 
Sheppard-Towner Act for maternity and infancy. For two 
years that program has limped along without federal aid, 
while bills slumbered in committees and legislators promised 
and forgot. Nineteen of the richer states had managed to 
appropriate funds for maternity and infancy work equal to 
the earlier joint grants of federal and state governments. 
Twenty-six states had been unable to do so. In the face of 
greater need than before during the current depression of 
both industry and agriculture, state programs this year will 


I know of an organiza-. 
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have to be cut still further. Michigan, for example, faces a 
cut of $126,000 in its health services, in which the state’s 
work for mothers and children will have to share. 


IRST as to Congressional responsibility. On January 10 
by a vote of 56 to 10, the Senate passed the Jones bill to 
restore to the Bureau the appropriation under which the 
maternity and infancy work had formerly been done (see 
The Survey, February 15, page 544). It shouted down an 
amendment to limit authorization for the appropriation to 
five years. The measure went to the House, which speedily 
set a hearing for January 20-22, the first hearing to be held 
on this subject in two years. 

But in the House was the Jones-Cooper bill (see The 
Survey, January 15, page 423) which proposed a five- 
year appropriation of $1,000,000 to the Children’s Bureau to 
be matched by the states for maternity and infancy work, and 
added authorization for appropriations to be continued 
indefinitely for the development of general local health 
services, the whole to be administered by a Federal Health 
Coordinating Board with the surgeon-general in the posi- 
tion of chairman. 

This was the bill that went back to the Senate, with the 
five-year limitation of the grant to the Children’s Bureau 
amended out. The amended bill still carried the wholly new 
features of the county health work, and the centering of 
administration under the direction of the surgeon-general of 
the U. S. Public Health Service. It found the Senate in 
the final hectic throes at the end of the session. In common 
with other progressive social measures it ran afoul of 
Senator Thomas’ filibuster on oil legislation and did not come 
to a vote. 

The Senate had passed one bill to continue work for 
mothers and children. The House had passed another, con- 
tinuing this and something else. Neither became law and the 
whole matter dropped by default. 

The point at which the administration enters this picture 
is through the repeated announcement purporting to come 
from official sources, that this Jones-Cooper bill was the only 
bill on this subject which Mr. Hoover would sign. In a 
message to Congress in February 1930 he had committed 
himself strongly to the principles the Jones-Cooper bill em- 
bodied: continuance of the grant to the Children’s Bureau 
for a limited period, and correlation with the work of the 
Public Health Service for the establishment of permanent 
local health units. Secretary Wilbur has been energetic in 
his support of a program of generalized health service under 
the Public Health Service, rather than specialized work 
through the Children’s Bureau. With one amendment, the 
Jones-Cooper bill was acceptable to the Children’s Bureau, 
which was anxious to have the work go on in some way (see 
The Survey, January 15). Years of educational work on the 
part of the twelve national organizations which sponsored the 
principles of the Jones bill has brought a certain under- 
standing of them, even in Congress. The result of the at- 
tempt to ride in an administration policy for governmental 
reorganization on the shoulders of an appropriation for the 
welfare of women and children, means that in one of the 
most trying years in American history that government will 
do nothing at all to cooperate with the states—and this in a 
year when President and Secretary of the Interior have mar- 
shalled the social workers and medical services of the country 
at the White House Conference to lay down a great program 
of advance in the nurture of child life. 


The Illinois Prison Riots 


By WINTHROP D. LANE 


N 1785 Jeremy Bentham started, by way of Italy and 
Constantinople, on a visit to his brother, Samuel 
Bentham, an architect, who had been engaged to build 

a prison in Russia. The two brothers collaborated, and 
presently an English friend of Jeremy’s was receiving letters 
entitled ‘‘Panopticon, or the Inspection House.” These letters 
gave the plans for a prison, and Jeremy was very proud of 
them. He thought his prison the last word in modern archi- 
tecture, and he believed that it expressed the spirit of penal 
reform already made famous by Beccaria of Italy. 

Then the great English philosopher and jurist tried to get 
countries to build panopticons. One after another they re- 
fused. Everywhere these novel and original plans were re- 
jected. Bentham’s idea was to put all the cells on the circum- 
ference of a circle—to have a circular cell house (like a rail- 
road round house), with the men living in little rooms or 
cells just inside the outside wall, so that the cells would form 
a perfect circle around the center of this area. The cells, of 
course, faced inward—and an inspector or guard in the 
center could see directly into every cell in the place. If the 
right proportions were used, he could even see into every 
corner of every cell. Now build a shelter, or little house, for 
the guard in the center and you have a perfect prison. The 
men are in cells around the outside of the circle, from which 
they cannot escape, and the guard (protected himself) can 
keep a deadly eye on each movement of every man. No man 
can cross his legs without being observed. Day in and day 
out, for weeks and months, he is under the direct gaze of a 
keeper. The possible effect of this upon morale was hardly 
considered—just as if the prisoners were gold fish. What 
arrangement could be better for supervision—and the re- 
pression of all normal impulses? 

But governmental authorities somehow seemed to be 
stubborn, and panopticons were not built. Efforts were made 
to induce both Ireland and France to build panopticons, 
without avail. England considered the idea for a long while 
and finally rejected it. In 1811 a committee reported ad- 
versely upon it in New York. Not even in Russia was a 
prison of this design ever constructed, for just then war broke 
out between Russia and Turkey, and interest in prisons went 
down. Mr. Bentham’s plans were laid aside by history. 

In 1916-23 Illinois built a prison in accordance with 
Jeremy Bentham’s plans. There it stands today, four miles 
from the old prison at Joliet—at a place called Stateville. 

Two weeks ago uproar seized this institution. One of the 
worst prison riots in recent history occurred. Newspapers 
carried the story, so details need not be repeated here. A 
bloody outbreak at the old prison (Joliet) a few days before 
had thrown the prisoners at Stateville into a ferment. Setting 
fire to the factory buildings outside their cell blocks, they 
caused damage estimated at $400,000. Three companies of 
the national guard, 150 state highway police and others were 
rushed to quell them. Three prisoners were shot. 

It would be too much to accuse Jeremy Bentham of re- 
sponsibility for the Stateville riot. It would be too much to 
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say that the trouble was caused by the peculiar construction 
of the Stateville prison. On the other hand, the animosity 
of the prisoners at both prisons seems to have been directed 
against the parole practices of the state. This is strange, for 


a committee headed by Andrew A. Bruce, of Northwestern — 


University Law School, carefully studied the parole system 
of Illinois three years ago and made excellent suggestions ; 
it was beginning to be understood that the parole procedure 
of the state was good. Nevertheless, there is no gainsaying 
the testimony of prisoners that their object was to make a 
demonstration against discriminatory and unfair parole 
practices. 
Whether a new parole board is the desired thing, or the 
repeal of legislation interfering with the equitable operation 
of the parole system, or the elimination of politics from parole 
decisions, or all of these things, will probably come out in 
the legislative investigation that is now under way. Anyway, 
the prisoners have won their fight in so far as directing 
attention to Illinois’s parole procedure is concerned. 


T would be interesting also if they could direct the atten- 
tion of the citizens of Illinois to the panopticon. A few 
further words about that. Illinois does nothing by halves— 
at least she did not build the panopticon by halves. With sixty- 
seven acres on which to build, she planned eight panopticons 
—that is, eight circular cell blocks of the description already 
given, all to be inside the main wall of the enclosure. Money 
or enthusiasm ran out, and only four of these were finished. 
But Illinois could improve on Jeremy Bentham. She did so 
in several ways. In the first place, she built cells that are 
modern and convenient and of good size. Each cell has 
excellent plumbing and the inmate can control the ventila- 
tion. Each cell has a window and the construction is such 
that a high standard of sanitation can be maintained. 
Invention and ingenuity did not stop there, however. You 
recall that the guard is placed in the direct center of the 
circle and can observe the movements of all prisoners all of 
the time. Illinois did not just build a small shelter or com- 
partment at that spot for the guard to occupy; she built a 
fort. The fort has to be high, for the cells at the circum- 
ference are four tiers high, and so the guard had to be up in 
the air. He occupies a fortified tower, accessible only by a 
staircase on the inside. From this tower run underground 
passages, along which extra guards and guns can be rushed 
to him in case of need. Nor is that all: by dexterous 
machinery within hand’s reach he can raise bullet-proof 
barricades between himself and the prisoners; that is, he can 
quickly run up a metal shield or screen to protect himself. By 
such means does I]linois keep abreast with modern penology. 
“The Panopticon can be regarded in no other light than as 
one of the curiosities of prison history,” wrote Frederick 
Howard Wines thirty-five years ago. He reckoned without 
the wealthiest state in the middle-west. Will destruction and 
bloodshed call attention to Illinois’s effort to catch up with 
Jeremy Bentham? 


“We want a new parole board,” they said. 


Baby Bandit 


By WILLIAM A. McGRATH 


N eight-column head in the morning paper blazoned 

the exploits of Johnny Brogan, the Baby Bandit. 

Below was Johnny, in three columns, perched on 

the table at the police station, freckled, undersized, game 

and happy. ‘Two hours later at the Juvenile Detention 

Home I found Johnny, still full of bravado but beginning 

to be slightly bored. No audience here as at the police sta- 

tion where officers, reporters, photographers and hangers-on 

had crashed the gate for a glimpse of the day’s latest 
sensation. 

The Detention Home was different—grey dull walls and 
serious people who asked dumb questions, insisted on his 
doing silly things with wooden blocks and queer pictures 
and gave him no chance to show how game he was. Johnny 
missed his public. 

And the dumb questions had so little to do with Johnny! 
What was it to him for instance that his father and mother 
had come to New York as young immigrants, had met and 
married at a dance hall, and then gone west where work 
was more plentiful! With increasing boredom Johnny 
sketched in the little house where he and the eight other 
little Brogans were born in rapid succession. He had a vivid 
memory of the constant lack of money and the constant 
quarreling about it. Then came the Old Man’s fight with 
his union, and after that there was no money to scrap 
over and soon no little house. But always there was the 
drink. | . 

So Johnny just got sore and quit. He brightened visibly 
as his story became more personal. He already had his 
gang, see, the Capone Mob, and with the escape from home 
ke was able to do big things with it. Six of them, baby 
bandits of twelve and thirteen, set up a really classy head- 
quarters in a vacant apartment—no rat-hole dump or cellar 
for them, not on your life. All sorts of built-in contrivances 
with food filched from delicatessen stores and pushcarts 
contributed to an existence more comfortable than Leader 
Brogan and his mates had ever known. A considerate util- 
ity company had even left a telephone book from which 
they could pick names and addresses for their next jobs. 

The first step in a job was tosend 
a delegate to ring the doorbell. If 
the ring was answered the delegate 
tried to sell a subscription to the 
Daily Bulletin to help him through 
school. If it wasn’t answered it 
was clear that the owners were ab- 
sent and the mob then descended in 
force. Skilful use of the jimmie and . 
they were all inside, ransacking and ( Bs nih 
rollicking, picking up knickknacks 
and all sorts of odds and ends, 
usually ending with a grand rough- 
house. Johnny’s eyes shone with re- 
‘membered excitement as he recounted 
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the long list of successful getaways—then hardened as he 
cursed the dumbbell who had tried to sell loot to a plain- 
clothes man, who had squealed when arrested. Johnny had 
trained him better than that and the defection seriously 
irked him. 

Parents with discipline in their eye claimed the other Baby 
Bandits from the police, but Johnny, the leader, had to face 
the music. 

At first it was grand. For two joyous days Johnny jour- 
neyed about the city with police officers identifying the houses 
he had robbed. Police officers were regular fellows, They 
laughed when you cussed. Geze, it was funny to see the 
people jump out of the way of the high-powered police car 
as it charged through the streets! Johnny grinned tolerantly 
before the rage of his victims. Do you wonder that life in 
the Detention Home, where he wasn’t even allowed to see 
the newspapers, was a deadly bore? 


ELL, we got to work on Johnny. Psychiatrist, psy- 

chologist, doctor, social worker and probation officer 
all reported complete physical, mental, and social examina- 
tions. Then came the case conference—rebuild the family, 
provide a wholesome recreational program, correct physical 
defects, change the school—and presently Johnny was re- 
turned to his parents. 

In two weeks he was back in the Detention Home charged 
with organizing another gang and launching another series 
of burglaries. More case conferences, shot through with un- 
willingness to recognize limitations in molding human ac- 
tions. Then another court hearing for Johnny and this time 
a foster-home placement. ‘Then silence. 

Two years and we find Johnny marching down the aisle 
of the parish church, blue suit, white shirt, hands clasped to 
receive the sacraments. Brogan the father has squared his 
fight with the union and is at work and off drink. The 
fights at home are now just normal and healthy—a 75 per 
cent improvement in home conditions and a 98 per cent im- 
provement in Johnny. 

What happened in those two years to change Johnny? 
Where did our case-conference de- 
cisions come in? It’s hard to tell. 
One worker and another went away 
or changed jobs. Their successors 
found heavy case loads and problems 
more pressing than those of the qui- 
escent Brogans. What measure or 
combination of measures was effect- 
ive in influencing the change? How 
is the change in personality, behavior 
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any testing methods, or do people 
just naturally change? 

The Brogans give the credit to 
St. Therese, the Little Flower. 
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SOCIAL PRACTICE 
Organized from Within 


A Pete group of public-welfare officials who came together in 
Boston last June and agreed that they needed an organiza- 
tion of their own, will, as the American Association of Public 
Welfare Officials, hold their first annual meeting in June in 
connection with the National Conference in Minneapolis. The 
continuing expansion of public-welfare work, federal, state, 
county and municipal, requires, the new Association believes, 
an active body to promote better understanding of public-wel- 
fare work, to develop standards of legislation and administra- 
tive practice, and to standardize and define positions that re- 
quire professional training. Three committees will submit 
reports for discussion at Minneapolis. They will be concerned 
with developing and protecting professional standards, with 
reports and statistics and with uniform settlement laws and 
interstate problems. Leroy A. Halbert, director of state institu- 
tions of Rhode Island, is the president of the Association, 
and Marietta Stevenson of the United States Children’s 
Bureau is the secretary. 


The Years Bring Changes 


HE Children’s Aid Society of New York, a veteran in its 

field, has turned over a new page in its history. For 
seventy-eight years the Society has placed children in free homes 
and for adoption all over the country. More than thirty 
thousand children have been so placed, great numbers of them 
in the Middle West. Three years ago when Owen R. Lovejoy 
came to the Society as executive director the policy was dras- 
tically changed. Children were taken only from the metro- 
politan district and placements in distant states were entirely 
discontinued. The Society has now modified its policy further 
and has organized all its placement work into a Department of 
Foster Home Care under the direction of Helen D. Cole. This 
department, under another name and on a small scale, has been 
in existence for seven years. It has now been expanded to 
a capacity of a thousand children with a staff of fifty workers. 
An executive board will determine policies and a committee 
of laymen and social workers, headed by Henry W. Thurston, 
will function in an advisory capacity. 


Case Work Shifts Its Load 


ARD pressed by the emergency conditions of the past 

winter, family societies here and there over the country 
have adopted expedients for protecting their standards of reg- 
ular work while meeting the enormous responsibilities that the 
unemployment situation has thrust upon them. Methods have 
been developed by trial and error, but procedures have been 
carefully watched with the hope that permanent values may 
emerge. Philadelphia has endeavored to separate emergency calls 
entirely from the regular responsibilities of the Family Society. 
Eight emergency offices are operating, staffed largely with work- 
ers from the Society, where simplified record forms and simpli- 
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fied procedures are used witi no effort to treat all applicants 
with case-work methodology. Meantime the Society carries 
on its regular case work, a heavy load, in its various districts. 
The Charity Organization Society of New York has an 
emergency application bureau which handles all unemployment 
cases on a disaster relief basis with special record forms and 
with efforts limited to immediate difficulties. If unusual prob- 
lems are revealed by the first interview or by the single routine 
home visit the client is referred to the district office for regular 
case-work treatment. The Jewish Social Service Association of 
New York has set up a special office in the Bronx for handling 
unemployment applications on a modified case-work basis. When 
problems other than unemployment show themselves the appli- 
cant is offered the additional case-work service of the Associa- 
tion and decides for himself whether or not he will accept it. 
In Akron, Ohio, the case workers in the eight district offices 
of the Family Service Society conserve time and energy by 
working in couples. One member of the team remains in the 
office for interviewing, planning and record writing while her 
partner covers the district, visiting and keeping up contacts. 


For the Blind of the World 


ORLD-WIDE work for the blind, its present status and 

its future hopes, will be reviewed at the conference of 
international leaders which opens in New York on April 14. 
The Conference has been organized by the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, the American Association of Instructors ot 
the Blind and the American Association of Workers for the 
Blind. Representatives of thirty foreign countries will partici- 
pate with France, Germany, Great Britain and Japan sending 
the largest delegations. The number of American delegates 
has been restricted in order to avoid numerical overshadowing 
of the foreign guests. The four-day program calls for papers 
and general discussion at morning sessions, visits to local agen- 
cies for the blind in the afternoons and round table gatherings 
in the evenings. Day-by-day topics are Education, Employ- 
ment, Technical Aids and Provisions, and Social Services. At 
the close of the formal program the foreign delegates will be 
escorted on a nine-day tour to Washington, Boston and Phila- 
delphia to visit representative institutions and agencies for the 
blind. On their return to New York on April 29 they will 
reconvene for two days to receive committee reports and to 
evaluate findings. 


What Is a Nursery Child Made Of? 


HAT, why and, more particularly, who is the nursery 

child will be revealed, it is hoped, as a result of a re- 
search project recently undertaken by the National Federation 
of Day Nurseries. The social horizon of day nurseries has 
widened of late and nurseries no longer conceive their respon- 
sibility ended when they have supplied a pleasant parking place 
for the children of working mothers. Little by little the nursery, 
in furthering the interest of the child, has been obliged to go 
back to its family situation, and little 
by little questions have emerged that 
strike at the roots of many old estab- 
lished nursery policies. Should naur- 
sery service be extended to families 
with able-bodied fathers? Should it 
be given during temporary emergen- 
cies? Should it be refused for babies 
under a year? Should it be refused 
when the care of the children costs 
the nursery more than the mother can 
earn? To find the answer to these 
and many other questions the Na- 
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tional Federation is making a study of the intake of a large 
group of the most progressive nurseries which have case work- 
ers on their staff. Each cooperating nursery is collecting com- 


_ parable data on applications over a period of three months, the 
information covering the whole economic, social and health 


background of the family and its contacts with social agencies, 
as well as the case worker’s estimate of the place of nursery 
service in the whole picture. The data will be collated and 
interpreted by Helen Hart, the Federation’s research secretary. 


Landlords Are Human 


A 80M being the villains of the piece the landlords of the 

New York tenements are beginning to take on a few 
aspects of heroism. With unpaid rents steadily accumulating 
the landlords, so the social agencies report, are showing them- 
selves generally lenient and much more patient than in ordinary 
years. This patience is dictated in part perhaps by the fact that 
they prefer to take a chance on collecting arrears when times 
are better than on dispossessing the present tenants and having 
empty apartments on their hands. The number of eviction 
warrants issued in the city has risen steadily during the de- 
pression, but actual physical evictions average only about 150 
a month. In many cases landlords take every legal step neces- 
sary to an eviction but stop short of putting the tenant on the 
street. The Mayors’ Committee, which as a last resort steps 
in and pacifies the landlord, handled some 4800 cases in Feb- 
ruary alone. Seizure of furniture for unpaid installments is 
another cloud that hangs low over the tenements, but here too, 
while threats have been many, actual seizures have been few. 
An occasional harrowing tale of hardship is heard. A Henry 
Street nurse called on a sick child to find the three-room flat, 
comfortably furnished only the night before, stripped of every 
stick of furniture. The mattress on which the sick child lay 
was the only thing left. 


Women Must Live 


HEN the high wave of unemployment swept over the 
cities last fall the first work of the rescue squads was 
with family men. A few women were pulled into the lifeboats 
of made work, but at that time their distress did not seem as 
general as that of the men. But as the winter wore on the 
plight of the women became acute and special measures had to 
be devised for their assistance. In many cities this has taken 
the form of sewing rooms, but in others it has been necessary 
to organize relief on a larger scale. 

San Francisco started in the fall to place unemployed women 
as well as men in its made-work program. But when city funds 
dried up early in the year this was changed. Women have con- 
tinued to register however and are placed in jobs as rapidly as 
funds are available. San Francisco is now gathering money to 
finance a salvage station for used clothing where women, paid 
$12 for a three-day week, will put the garments in order. 

When New York raised its eight-million-dollar work-relief 
fund in November it took account only of heads of families, 
presumably male. Only a few hundred women, all with de- 
pendents, were placed. The unattached woman, the girl on her 
own, were out of luck. New York has an army of women 
clerical workers on whom the unemployment situation has borne 
heavily. Their resources exhausted, they turned to girls’ work 
agencies for assistance. Under increasing pressure these agen- 
cies enlisted Mrs. August Belmont and other prominent women 
to raise a special work-relief fund of $350,000 for girls and 
women entirely dependent on themselves and living apart from 
their families. The fund is handled by the Emergency Work 
Bureau which places the girls in non-commercial jobs, chiefly 
clerical work, with a weekly wage of $18. 
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SHEALTH® 
Hearts in School and at Work 


i a ten-year report of the Cardiac Vocational Service of the 
New York Tuberculosis and Health Association, Margaret 
Brown summarizes findings as to the effects of school and indus- 
try on young people with heart disease. The majority in both 
the school group (477 cases) and the working group (395 cases) 
were Classified as cardiac types I or IIA, that is, as persons 
with organic heart disease who are able to carry on ordinary 
physical activity or slightly limited activity without discomfort. 
The school children were found to be distributed among all 
types of public schools and in most of the courses offered in 
those schools; very few were excused from the prescribed cur- 
ricula and only a small number dropped behind their classes 
because of prolonged absence due to illness. ‘The only trade 
training from which they were excluded were automobile me- 
chanics, sheet-metal work and plumbing; among the professions 
they were excluded only from teaching, and that because the 
New York Board of Education does not grant a teacher’s 
license to applicants with heart disease. All were excused from 
competitive games, but with few exceptions they were not ex- 
cused from other gymnastic activities. Absence due to illness 
averaged 11.4 days a year. “The results indicate,” the report 
declares, “that most children who have organic heart disease 
with satisfactory functional ability, are able to meet the require- 
ments of the schools both as to curricula and physical activities” 
and substantiates the conclusions of earlier studies that such 
children do not need segregated classes. Vocational guidance 
can be administered adequately through the regular vocational 
counselors, provided that periodic medical reports are submitted 
by physicians or clinics and other pertinent information made 
available. Study of the young workers showed that these per- 
sons with heart disease were getting along satisfactorily in a 
wide variety of occupations; that those on jobs classed as “very 
light” or “light” lost only an average of 14.1 days a year from 
illness; and that those classed as I and IIA on the cardiac 
rating got along better than the rest. 


Eat Your Sunshine in Bread 


Bee with sunshine in it may become an advertising slogan 
through an arrangement recently completed between the 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation, the Toronto Paedi- 
atric Research Foundation and the General Baking Company. 
The first holds the basic patents on methods of incorporating 
Vitamin D in food products, while the second has evolved a 
means of supplying it in bread without alteration in taste or 
appearance. It is declared that two slices a meal of the new 
bread will provide the amount of Vitamin D needed, but lack- 
ing, in most diets; while two hundred slices a meal, if one 
wants them, will not supply too much. The General Baking 
Company will start making the product in Boston, and extend 
it as rapidly as possible to bakeries throughout the country. 
Though it is announced that there will be no higher price to 
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the consumer, a small royalty on each loaf, probably amounting 
to very large aggregate sums a year, will be paid to the two 
foundations, which of course are non-profit-making institutions, 
and will turn the money back into further research and child 
welfare under the terms of the agreement. Vitamin D, recog- 
nized in 1922 by Dr. E. V. McCollum at Johns Hopkins, is 
valuable for the construction of sound bones and teeth and the 
development of resistance to disease. One of its chief sources 
is sunlight and hence its supply is likely to be limited in smoky 
cities and in winter, and must be supplemented by other meas- 
ures, usually cod liver oil. 


Motherhood and F actory Work 


GERMAN report recently summarized by the federal 

Children’s Bureau, considers the experience of 3000 moth- 
ers, factory workers and housewives, and 7700 children. It was 
found that the babies of mothers who worked in factories 
throughout their pregnancy were lighter in weight than those 
of mothers who stayed at home; and as the social and economic 
status of the two groups of mothers was the same, the differ- 
ence was considered due to the employment of the mother. In- 
fant mortality was nearly 25 per cent higher among the chil- 
dren of factory-working mothers, and especially high at the 
seventh week when usually the mother returns to work and 
stops nursing the child. Stillbirths also were more common. 
The investigation was made by officials of the Ministry of 
Labor aided by physicians and welfare workers connected with 
the health centers. The investigation took place in the Rhine- 
land, where economic conditions are more favorable and infant 
and maternity welfare work better organized than in other 
parts of Germany. Other cities, the authors believe, would 
show even more deleterious effects of factory work on the health 
of mothers and children. The report concludes with a plea for 
an extension of the work of the health centers and better finan- 
cial provision for the working mother to enable her to remain 
at home the last weeks of pregnancy and during a considerable 
part of the child’s infancy. 


On the County Health Front 


PEER lining to drouth appears in the announcement by 
Dr. Thomas F. Abercrombie, state commissioner of health 
of Georgia, that three full-time health units are to be estab- 
lished with federal drouth relief funds. Two will comprise a 
group of two or three counties apiece; the third will be a fly- 
ing squadron to be dispatched to parts of the state where there 
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is no organized health work. Des Moines County, Iowa, has 
organized the first county health unit in that state under a new 
law. Under the direction of Dr. Carl F. Gordon, assistant 
professor of hygiene and preventive medicine at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa College of Medicine, the unit will take over 
Red Cross and social service work and the duties of city phy- 
sician, milk inspector and school nurses. It will serve also as 
a training school for physicians desiring instruction in public 
health work, and an extension department of the state univer- 
sity, although the classroom work will be done in Iowa City. 
In Michigan the Children’s Fund, established by Senator James 
Couzens, has recently inaugurated two new four-county health 
units, making four units in all which cover sixteen northern 
counties of the lower peninsula. California now numbers its 
county units at fourteen, with two more probably in sight. 
New York’s new bill for health organization is discussed else- 
where in this issue. 

Not many states, however, can come up to the showing that 
West Virginia presents on the accompanying map: in 1921 one 
county of 26,000 population with full-time health service; in 
1931, sixteen counties, comprising 863,coo people or more than 
half the population of the state, while eight other counties have 
full-time public health nursing service. In the two years end- 
ing June 30, 1930, these units gave approximately 137,000 phy- 
sical examinations; 39,000 treatments for venereal disease; and 
immunizations for typhoid fever, diphtheria, and smallpox num- 
bering 53,000, 61,000, and 44,000 respectively, in addition, of 
course, to educational talks and literature, home visits, activ- 
ities in controlling communicable disease and the like. 


Spring Days 
AY ees DAY has become almost self-registering; but if you 


still need to know what, why and how the promotion of 
child health through that celebration, write the American Child 
Health Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
To make Mothers’ Day (May 10) of lasting concern to 
more than the florists, the confectioners, ‘and the sentimentalists, 
the Maternity Center Association in New York (576 Madison 
Avenue) is organizing a nation-wide appeal for adequate mater- 
nity care for American mothers. For posters, leaflets, adver- 
tisements, publicity facts and other data, consult the Association. 
Two days later, May 12, comes the annual observance of 
National Hospital Day, calling to mind the services and needs 
of the 720,000 patients in hospitals as you read this minute, the 
700,000 hospital workers caring for them, and besides these, 
97,000 staff physicians and 70,000 board members. A leaflet 
may be obtained from the American Hospital Association, 
18 East Division Street, Chicago, III. 


The V.N. Teaches the Student 


toe Visiting Nurse Association of Brooklyn, N. Y., which 

has one of the longest visiting-nurse histories in the country 
to its credit, has formed a “pediatric affiliation” with two of 
the hospitals in the city to supplement their training of student 
nurses in the care of children. At the present time the hospital 
experience alone is not sufficient to meet the requirements of 
the New York State Department of Education. The Associa- 
tion gives a six weeks’ course to groups of fourteen students at 
a time, consisting of about eight days of observation in the 
homes with staff nurses, classes and demonstrations in the care 
of sick children in the home, and health supervision of infants 
and preschool children. Time is given for reference reading 
and for excursions to various health agencies interested in work 
with children. The remaining time is given to actual field ex- 
perience and to case study of family health problems. 
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COMMUNITIES 


Washington’s Chest Expansion 


Rae oS went overboard when the Community Chest 

of Washington, D. C., organized its 1931 campaign. For 
the first time the public schools and the government depart- 
ments and offices—this last by special dispensation from Presi- 
dent Hoover—were opened for organized solicitation. The 
schools alone, where solicitation was carried through by the 
Parent-Teacher Associations, yielded $15,719, while federal 
employes, who organized their own solicitation, contributed 
$536,986, topping their original quota by $187,000. ‘The gov- 
ernment unit produced 62,842 individual subscribers. At the 
last minute, just as the Chest was on the brink of its campaign, 
it tacked on an additional $100,000 to cover the District of 
Columbia quota for Red Cross drought relief, thus raising its 
goal to $1,950,154. The campaign ended with total subscrip- 
tions of $2,003,000, an increase of 27 per cent over 1930. The 
number of givers increased from 68,000 in 1930 to 118,655, a 
gain of more than 70 per cent. 

“The campaign,’ says Elwood Street, director of the Chest, 
“had many features of organization not previously used. Its 
fundamental points were the participation of all groups in the 
community; detailed organization down to the last business 
establishment, office and residential block, and convenient ar- 
rangements for installment payments through the banks of the 
District—all this backed up by pressure on the community 
sense of responsibility for meeting the social situation caused 
by economic depression.” 


Indian Progress 


Ups the title of Progress in Indian Affairs, Matthew 
K. Sniffin, secretary of the long-established Indian Rights 
Association, has issued what might be called an interim ap- 
praisal of the first twenty months of the administration of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs by Commissioner Charles J. Rhoads 
and Associate Commissioner J. Henry Scattergood. Enthusi- 
astic friends of the Indians have often forgotten that a bureau- 
cratic organization cannot be changed overnight into an agency 
of quick reform, and that the Indians themselves cannot tra- 
verse in one generation the trail that has taken white men cen- 
turies. Messrs. Rhoads and Scattergood have had to work out 
their changes one at a time, beginning where need was greatest. 
Using the Meriam Survey, conducted by the Institute for Gov- 
ernment Research, as a measuring-rod, Mr. Sniffin points out 
that they began with the things which had to do with the In- 
dians as backward and underprivileged humans—poor, sick, un- 
trained. Their reorganization of education under W. Carson 
Ryan, Jr., formerly professor of education at Swarthmore Col- 
lege, will be described by Mr. Meriam in a later issue of The 
Survey. Ten hospitals have been built, rebuilt or begun and 
six more will be added next year. There are now 144 full- 
time physicians, 350 hospital and field nurses, and one of the 
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notable results is the breaking down of the fear which has kept 
Indians from going to a hospital “even though desperately ill.” 
There has been a 25 per cent turn-over of personnel, with re- 
tirements under the new retirement act, promotion from the 
ranks, new appointments under civil service rules and the ap- 
pointment of a personnel officer, Robert T. Lansdale, a grad- 
uate of the New York School of Social Work. Administrative 
procedure has been simplified; it is no longer necessary for 
Washington to pass on every request by an Indian to draw his 
own money out of the agency fund and the men who write let- 
ters can sign and mail them instead of sending them to the 
Bureau for the official signature of the commissioner or his 
deputy. 

Most outstanding achievement of all is the new appropri- 
ation which will go into effect on July 1—$28,184,596 against 
the former $14,991,485 (1928), or almost exactly the doubled 
appropriation which the Meriam report recommended. ‘This 
will provide 37.8 cents a day against the former I1 cents for 
food for each pupil; $40 a year against the former $22 for 
clothes. 

Mr. Sniffn hopes that the commissioners “will continue in 
their reconstruction work until the entire Indian Service is 
brought to the standard set forth in the Meriam Report.” The 
complexity of the task is seldom understood by outsiders. “These 
340,541 Indians live in two hundred reservations or communi- 
ties scattered over twenty-six states (mostly west of the Mis- 
sissippi River), speak sixty different languages, have little or 
nothing in common and are affected by numerous separate 
treaties and laws.” 


Community Life in Radburn 


NEW interpretation of Radburn is suggested by the City 
Housing Corporation, the parent of this young but well- 
known infant. Radburn, they tell us, is “a town for the motor 
age” not only because of its unique street system—familiar to 
all Survey readers, but because of the active community life 
which has been developed during its short existence of a year 


‘and a half on the premises, whereby one can escape many of the 


evils of the motor age. The achievement of real community 
life along recreational, educational and health lines is a fact 
of equal importance with the physical layout of the town in the 
opinion of the sponsors of Radburn. In addition to opportuni- 
ties for recreation provided by the ample parks and playgrounds 
—which are an integral feature of the city plan—a variegated 
program of activities has been developed in response to a spon- 
taneous demand from the residents, by the Radburn Association 
(made up of officials of the City Housing Corporation and pub- 
lic spirited residents) in cooperation with the Citizens Asso- 
ciation. Sixteen different activities for children and some twenty 
for adults are being enthusiastically participated in by the major- 
ity of residents. Basket-ball, baseball, boxing, swimming, dra- 
matics, archery, chess matches, dancing are among the most pop- 
ular. The kindergarten and nursery school are a boon to moth- 
ers and small children alike, while the public school built at 
at cost of $125,000 takes care of the children of elementary 
school age. For the grown-ups, classes in child study, cooking, 
dietetics, dressmaking and millinery, garden clubs, and the 
forum offer opportunities for education and community con- 
tacts at the same time. 

In short in its infancy Radburn has learned a lesson the im- 
portance of which many older communities fail to recognize— 
that is, that good houses alone do not make a community, but 
that common interests and associations are essential. Another 
important principle at Radburn is that a real community can- 
not be too large. Today Radburn numbers one thousand in- 
habitants; as new areas are developed it is hoped that additional 
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citizens’ associations will come into being, each additional 
school district to constitute a neighborhood with a community 
program of its own. 


Better Late Than Never 
VV many cities hold official debates as to the possi- 


bilities of preserving or restoring their lost waterfronts 
Santa Barbara, California, has successfully settled its problem 
in very definite terms. The last one thousand feet of beach- 
front land privately owned will shortly become city property, 
a bond issue of $200,000 having been authorized to purchase 
it. This move by a five-to-one vote terminates a campaign of 
many years looking toward the acquisition by the city of its 
entire two miles of waterfront. Albeit $200,000 is more than 
two hundred times the amount for which a city administration 
of bygone days sold this same strip to private interests, yet it 
is not a fraction of the price many cities are paying today for 
comparable waterfront property. Santa Barbara is still acting 
in time. The moral of these last two statements is significant 
—and obvious. But merely to purchase the waterfront is not 
sufficient. Plans are therefore being made to preserve ‘its 
beauty unspoiled for the automobilist who may simply look at 
it as he speeds by on the boulevard behind, as well as for those 
who desire to enjoy more actively the advantages of the sandy 
beach. A first step toward this end is the prohibition of hot- 
dog stands and other structures on the intervening property. 
Another lesson that might well be taken to heart by other com- 
munities. 


The Amalgamated Scores Again 


A NEW honor has come to the Amalgamated Dwellings at 

504 Grand Street, New York City. This building in the 
city’s most congested quarter has been awarded the annual 
apartment-house medal by the New York Chapter, American 
Institute of Architects, in competition with expensive buildings 
in exclusive neighborhoods. Its social significance has been 
widely commented on (The Survey, February 15, 1930 and 
March 1, 1931). Its architectural importance now takes on 
significance. General excellence in design and plan determined 
the award. The committee commended the architects and build- 
ers “for the complete elimination of meaningless ornament, and 
the sincerity with which they used the essential elements of the 
design to achieve esthetic results, and for the handling of brick- 
work.” ‘The many open spaces in the plan, as well as the desir- 
able exposure achieved for every room were among other fea- 
tures cited by the judges. Offering as it does comfortable homes 
at modest rentals, the exterior beauty of a building such as 
this gives a new dignity to the neighborhood. At last archi- 
tects are commencing to concern themselves as seriously with 
the tenement as with the skyscraper. 


Community Trust Funds 


es trust funds in the United States now num- 
ber seventy-five with total holdings of $35,390,809. A 
survey recently completed by the New York Community Trust 
shows a steady growth in both numbers and resources. In 1930 
community trust holdings increased by $3,240,000, in the past 
three years they have more than doubled. Five trusts now 
hold more than two million each. They are: New York Com- 
munity Trust, $8,672,389; Chicago Community Trust $5,099,- 
000; Boston Permanent Charity Fund $4,841,884; Cleveland 
Foundation $2,973,863, and the Winnipeg Foundation $2,339,- 
237. The Buffalo Foundation has $1,992,456 while Richmond, 
Indianapolis and Denver have each accumulated more than a 
million. Distributions last year for philanthropic and educa- 
tional purposes totaled $941,693, which is $138,693 over 1929. 
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Lawrence Again 
I AWRENCE, Massachusetts, which has often been an in- 
7) 


dustrial storm center, has been on the front page again 
the past weeks. Some of the factors underlying news accounts 
of a strike in three mills of the American Woolen Company are 
analyzed in the current issue of The Advance, organ of the 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. The strike was | , 


a spontaneous outbreak following the company’s introduction of 
speed-up and stretch-out methods.. For the first time in many 
years, the Lawrence workers gained a victory, and a way seemed 
open for union organization. The company withdrew its 
efficiency experts and agreed that in future disputes it would 
meet with a committee of the workers to discuss terms and 
arrangements. With the strike well under way, however, Com- 
munist organizers appeared in Lawrence, The Advance reports, 
and set about “sharpening the struggle” and “deepening the 
issues.” The list of demands presented by the “reds” put the 
company in the position of being attacked, instead of being the 
aggressor. Communist activities alienated community sympathy 
from the workers. When the company finally issued an ulti- 
matum, offering the workers a chance to return to their jobs 
with the speed-up system eliminated but with no consideration 
of other demands, only 2094 out of 11,000 cast ballots, and of 
these four out of five voted to go back. The strike is now off 
but much of the initial gain has been lost. ‘This intelligently 
edited trade-union organ points out that while the American 
Federation of Labor textile union has lacked sufficient ag- 
gressiveness, both in New England and in the South, the Com- 
munist group has also failed the textile workers because “it 
is primarily interested in dramatics and in the manufacture 
of political martyrs or tin gods . . . but not in creating func- 
tioning progressive unions.” 


Growing Old in Maryland 


SEPSING facts in the welter of controversy as to whether 

or not modern industry discriminates against the older 
worker, J. Knox Insley, Maryland commissioner of labor, has 
made a study of actual practices of manufacturers, railroads, 
public utilities and retailers in his state. Out of 858 organiza- 
tions giving information, 54 admitted that they had an age limit 
and 32 stated a preference for younger workers. This group 
of organizations admitting discrimination have on their pay- 
rolls 60,226 employes, or more than one-third of the workers 
employed by the 858 reporting concerns. Most of these em- 
ployers had the same age limit for women as for men (45 years 
in most instances) but 17 had higher age limits for men than 
for women and 2 had higher age limits for women. To trace 
the change in attitude of employers toward older workers, Mr. 
Insley compared data from 7 stores and 79 manufacturing 
plants with 1920 census reports. This showed a marked trend 
away from the employment of children. But during the decade 
the percentage of men between 45 and 65 years of age employed 
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had dropped from 24.4 per cent to 13.7 per cent, and of women 
‘of the same ages from 12.1 per cent to 9.3 per cent. Balancing 
this, a large increase in the employment in the group under 
45 years of age was found. 


Keeping Workers Well 


EALTH problems of workers—medical and dental—are 

to be canvassed at a conference on labor and health held 
under the auspices of the Union Health Center at the Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York, on April 24. The Union Health 
Center has since 1913 served wage-earners of Greater New 
York, and its director, George M. Price, M.D., has managed 
to keep its doors open through strikes, lockouts, and right-and- 
left-wing struggles within the unions that have wiped out many 
similar projects. The forthcoming conference will center its 
discussion in these topics: How can labor get good medical 
care? The problem of sickness among workers; The need of 
dental clinics; The high cost of medical and dental care; The 
relation of physicians and dentists in general health service. 
Among the speakers are Shirley Wynne, M.D., health com- 
missioner of New York City; Frances Perkins, state industrial 
commissioner; Haven Emerson, M.D., professor of public health 
at Columbia University (College of Physicians and Surgeons) ; 
Thaddeus P. Hyatt, D.D.S., professor of preventive dentistry, 
New York College of Dentistry; Louis I. Harris, M.D., 
former health commissioner, and Dr. Price. The conference is 
arousing wide interest, the Union Health Center reports, among 
other groups interested in the problem of sickness among wage- 
earners. It is hoped that some publication of conference papers 
and discussion will make the proceedings widely available, 
particularly among employers, wage-earners, and social workers. 


Middletown’s Children 


LEADING for a maintenance of the high standard of 

Ohio’s child labor legislation, the National Child Labor 
Committee has just issued a report on child labor conditions in 
Middletown, Youngstown and Toledo (Administration of the 
Child Labor Law in Ohio, by Charles E. Gibbons, assisted by 
Chester T. Stansbury. National Child Labor Committee, 
331 Fourth Avenue, New York. Price 25 cents). Under the 
Ohio law, children between 14 and 16 years of age may not 
leave school for employment, and children between 16 and 18 
may not do so unless they have finished the seventh grade. 
Carefully regulated exceptions are made for highschool grad- 
uates, children mentally incapable of profiting by further 
schooling, and other special groups. The recent inquiry 
is one of a series into school problems 
in Ohio being conducted by an educational 
research group working under the chairman- 
ship of W. W. Charters, director of the 
Bureau of Educational Research of Ohio 
State University. The study of the three 
cities included 3710 children between the 
ages of 14 and 17 who were out of school 
for employment. Economic reasons were 
given as the cause of leaving school by over 
half the working children. Almost three- 
fourths were engaged in domestic service, 
factory work, selling goods, delivery or 
messenger work. Less than 8 per cent were 
apprentices or helpers in skilled trades or 
professions. The median weekly wage was 
$9.85 for girls and $12.89 for boys. Thirty- 
six per cent of the children received less 
than $10 a week. The chief recommenda- 
tion made by the National Child Labor 
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Committee, on the basis of this st 
in maintaining the present high c 
child labor standards of Ohio “conc 
upon the securing of an adequate and well-equipped s State super- 
visory staff for the continuing interpretation of the law and of 
its operation.” 


Colorado Coal in Hard Times 


OW cooperation between unions and management in 

Colorado Coal has brought one company through the past 
year with more gains than losses is told in a recent statement 
issued by the Rocky Mountain Fuel Company of Denver. 
Josephine Roche, a former social 
worker, is president of the com- 
pany, which is the second largest 
producer in the state. When she 
came into control of the company, 
on her father’s death, she im- 
mediately put into effect so broad 
a program of “square dealing” 
with the workers that her com- 
petitors prophesied her early fail- 
ure (see The Survey, September 
15, 1928, page 341). The com- 
pany’s 1930 experience indicates 
that its enlightened labor policies 
have helped pay dividends through 
the slump. Due to the business 
depression and the open winter which reduced fuel needs, 
Colorado’s state coal tonnage last year was 17.5 per cent under 
that of 1929. The Rocky Mountain Fuel Company’s produc- 
tion suffered a decline of less than 13 per cent. But despite the 
fact that lowered production usually means increased costs, the 
company’s 1930 production cost was exactly the same as in 
1929. In 1929, the first year the union contract was in effect, 
costs were cut 19 cents a ton below the costs of the previous 
year. The company’s efficiency in production has increased 1.22 
tons per man per day in the two years the contract has been in 
operation. Last year the company’s production of 6.49 tons 
per man per day was 1.79 tons above the state average of 4.7. 
Accidents were reduced from 145 to 129 in 1930, with not 
a single fatality. The workers’ average annual earnings were 
$1770 in 1930, as compared with $2104 the year before. This 
was due in part to the reduction in the number of working 
days, in part to the higher average number of men employed, 
a policy adopted at the suggestion of the unions. 


Courtesy American Assn. for 
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Unemployment Benefits in Brooklyn 
CON IVE efforts made by two Brooklyn firms to 


stabilize employment and provide for employes suffering 
from “slump” conditions have been recognized by special praise 
from the Welfare Council of New York, a federation of 1200 
welfare agencies. Hills Brothers, packers of Dromedary dates, 
has inaugurated a dismissal wage system to take care of em- 
ployes who are laid off for lack of work. The bonus is figured 
on the basis of one day’s pay for one month’s service, with one 
week’s wage as a minimum. 

The Brooklyn plant of Hills Brothers has about four hundred 
workers, half of them women. The average dismissal wage is 
about $25, though one man has received over $170. 

The Ullman Manufacturing Company, photo-engravers and 
art publishers, is paying all employes laid off because of the de- 
pression one-half their weekly wages, provided they report each 
day at the City Free Employment Bureau and ask for work. 
The plan was adopted as a form of voluntary unemployment 
insurance, after consultation with economists and social workers. 
The Ullman company employs about two hundred men. 


THE 
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EDUCATION 


Where School and College Meet 


OOKING toward a real clean-up of that increasingly 

‘ cluttered and muddy stretch between elementary and 
higher education, the progressive Education Association has 
set up a committee to make a thorough-going study of what is 
wrong with the secondary schools and what needs to be done 
about them, and to organize a national conference to consider 
its findings. In the announcement of the project it is pointed 
out that both in this country and abroad it has been found 
almost impossible to apply “new” education principles and 
practices to preparatory school conditions, since the highschools 
are dominated by college entrance requirements. ‘“‘As a result 
there are no truly progressive secondary schools, in spite of 
many attempts to create them.” The new committee will try 
to determine what changes must be made in secondary school 
and college curricula and methods to give the student a higher 
educational experience suited to individual needs and abilities 
—that is, to carry over the “experimental” approach from the 
elementary schools, where it has been successful, to the second- 
ary schools, where it has not yet been applied. The committee 
is made up of both secondary and college representatives, with 
teachers and administrators from both groups. Wilford M. 
Aiken, director of the John Burroughs School, St. Louis 
County, Missouri, is chairman. 


Learning About Living 


ASSAR’S announcement of a Summer Institute of Eu- 

thenics for 1931 is a fresh reminder of the need of all of 
us, and particularly teachers and parents (male and female), 
to consider “the application of science and art to the better- 
ment of living” and what it makes possible for us and for our 
jobs. The Institute, first organized in 1926, “to supplement 
the usual undergraduate liberal arts curriculum by helping 
college graduates . . . toward the solution of some of the prob- 
lems that confront them in present-day living,” has become an 
annual affair. As in other years, the 1931 Institute, to be held 
June 24 to August 5 on the Vassar campus near Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., will offer courses of instruction, and will include a 
nursery school and a school for little children. The two schools 
take care of the children of parents attending the Institute 
and also provide demonstration centers. This year’s courses 
will be arranged in four groups, child psychology and ex- 
perimental education, mental hygiene, interior decoration and 
household techniques, and problems of the modern family. 


A Way Out 


DULT education as a solution for individual difficulties, 
as a way of reducing the severity of unemployment crises, 
and as the surest means of bringing a measure of social good 
out of the current depression, has been frequently suggested 
in recent months. A few communities have experimented with 
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classes for unemployed wage-earners, offering common school 
subjects or supplementary vocational training. So far no one 
has been able to formulate a clear statement of the possibilities 
open to the adult education group in this field, nor of the 
specific problems that should be met. The American Associ- 
ation for Adult Education has come forward with a pamphlet 
of some sixty pages in which sixteen economists, educators and 
others join in a symposium “on certain problems of re-edu- 
cation arising from permanent lay-off—the displacement of men 
and women in industry through the introduction of machinery 
and other labor-saving devices, sometimes known as_tech- 
nological unemployment” (American Association for Adult 
Education, 60 East 42 Street, New York. Price, 50 cents). 
Here is a constructive effort to break down the problem and to 
examine a single phase of unemployment, one that will continue 
beyond the present industrial sag, in relation to adult education. 
Part of the material here presented grew out of a conference 
called by the association in late December. Some of the con- 
ference discussion is included. Among the topics considered 
are occupational obsolescence, machinery versus trade skill, 
state responsibility, university extension facilities, education 
as a remedial factor. The Association hopes that the con- 
ference and this publication growing out of it may lead to re- 
search along this fence-line between industry and education 
and also to actual experimentation initiated and carried for- 
ward by industry and by community agencies. 


Trying It on the Indians 


LACKFEET Indians on their reservation near Browning, 

Montana, are joining with the Indian Bureau and the 
local school officials in an “illiteracy clinic.” Using texts spe- 
cially prepared under the auspices of ‘the National Advisory 
Committee on Illiteracy, Chief Bird-Rattler, Mary-Wade-In- 
the-Waters, Fish-Wolf-Rose and their fellow tribesmen who 
are unable to read or write in any language are going to find 
out how much adult illiterate Indians can learn in two weeks 
under specially trained teachers. The seventy-two lessons of 
their text-book are intended to teach them to read The Black- 
feet News, which will be published during the “clinic.” The 
hope is to prove that for any “normal” adult illiterate, ele- 
mentary education is not a long and painful process, and that 
acquiring usable skill in reading and writing together with “a 
touch of arithmetic” is a matter of weeks or even days, rather 
than of months. If these Indians pass their tests, they will 
receive certificates on the last day of school, which is to end 
with a great feast for the two hundred “clinic” subjects and 
their teachers. The “clinic” is part of the broadened educa- 
tional program of the Indian Bureau. 


Rich Man, Poor Man— 


Ditties public school teachers face the possibility of a 
“deferred schedule” of salary increases for 1931-32 be- 
because of the drain on city funds for unemployment relief. The 
schedule now in effect in Detroit 
was adopted by the Board of 
Education in 1920. A_ special 
committee appointed by the mayor 
to consider the matter and ad- 
vise him, has inquired of school 
authorities in ten cities: “Do you 
contemplate suspending the reg- 
ular salary schedule increases of 
teachers for the coming school 
year?” Eight school boards have 
replied in the negative. 

From New Hampshire comes 
i. word of a school finance situation 
Courtesy Better Health Of another sort. In that state 
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villages are required by law to collect $3.50 for each $1000 of 
tax-assessed property within their areas for school purposes, A 
_ community with more real estate than children must turn over 
surplus school money to the State Department of Education. 
Few rural communities want to do this and use their funds to 
supply school facilities that rival those of large and wealthy 
cities. The “backwoods” school of Crawford Notch, for ex- 
ample, rarely has more than a half dozen pupils. Big lumber 
firms in the neighborhood however have large taxable holdings. 
The Crawford Notch children therefore enjoy a small but 
ultra-modern school building, equipped with a fine electric 
lighting plant, heating system, radio and motion picture ma- 
chine. Their teacher is one whose salary was considered too 
high by public school authorities in a large New England city. 


Buffalo Takes Stock 


F first-hand importance to all Americans who are inter- 

ested in public education and in the wise management 
of the funds devoted to that purpose is the recently published 
Report of the Buffalo School Survey (Price, $5.00, postpaid 
of The Survey). The survey, made on the invitation of the 
Board of Education, was organized and directed by the Buffalo 
Municipal Research Bureau. It is published in two separate 
volumes, one on the educational aspects of the Buffalo school 
system, one on the business administration. The educational 
survey was made by experts of the U. S. Office of Education. 
The second, by the staff of the Municipal Research Bureau. On 
the educational side, the survey indicates the need for applying 
to the local situation many of the viewpoints and methods of 
progressive education. For instance, the report underscores the 
need for “courses of study ... based upon studies of . . . chil- 
dren’s social and physical as well as intellectual needs and upon 
their interests and different levels of ability;” further, “That 
greater emphasis be placed on helping children to learn and 
less on teaching children.” 

On the administrative side the survey assumes that the 
board of education as the trustee of the taxpayers is bound by 
the same moral obligation as rests on all trustees, to obtain for 
their money the utmost which efficient and economical administra- 
tion can obtain. 

From this viewpoint, the report shows why a thorough re- 
organization of the business administration of Buffalo’s schools 
is called for and points out how large economies can be made. 


A Mirror for Teacher 


He” a group of progressive school teachers who had just 
seen their pupils run the gauntlet of the annual psycho- 
logical tests set about devising and using a mirror that would 
reflect their own “maturity or immaturity, our habits and at- 
titudes, our sympathetic understanding or lack of it, as well as 
our ability as teachers of subject matter,” is told in the current 
issue of Progressive Education. The writer, Bess B. Lane, 
is director of the elementary department of the Tower Hill 
School, Wilmington, Delaware. The teachers made their own 
rating-scale, with sections on personal characteristics, emotional 


-and mental characteristics, ability as a teacher, ability as a 


teacher of subject matter, teaching the skills. Each teacher 
was given a copy of the scale with the suggestion that she mark 
herself on a low-average-high basis and then discuss the result 
with at least one other person who is familiar with her work 
—a fellow-teacher, supervisor or head master. “As was to be 
expected,” Miss Lane points out, “the result of our undertak- 
ing is incomplete and inadequate. The qualities of the spirit, 
so invaluable in good teaching, are not now and never will be 
measurable.” She adds, “Through our attempt to state in 
words our common aims, we were able to devise a platform, 
as it were, to which we could all subscribe and which tempo- 
rarily at least represents our philosophy of education.” 
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As a Volunteer Sees It 
By CORNELIA CURTIS 


HE usefulness of a volunteer in social work depends upon 


the way her organization handles her. Whether or not 
she sticks to her job and brings in other volunteers and finan- 
cial backing, depends on the policies of the organization towards 
its volunteers. 

Jane, let us say, has been to a good school, and perhaps col- 
lege. She has had a chance to realize that there are some things 
she can do and do well. Perhaps she shone at her studies, or 
she was a good basketball captain, or perhaps she just was a 
good mixer, able to get on well with the other girls. After 
graduation she may have married and found that housekeeping 
and seeing her husband only in the evening leaves her with a 
lot of leisure. Or she may not have married, but may still 
live at home, where her parents do all the housekeeping and 
she even has her evenings at her disposal. She has lots of 
leisure. She has learned to have a certain amount of self- 
respect and self-confidence. In order to keep that she wants 
to work, during her leisure, at something that is really worth 
while. 

If she has been to college she may have heard one of Clare 
M. Tousley’s lectures on social work, or taken courses in socioi- 
ogy, or she may have taken Miss Tousley’s course, Behind City 
Skyscrapers, at the Junior League, or through friends she may 
have heard about the work of a certain hospital or agency. So 
she decides she will try to become a volunteer in social work. 
Because I am most familiar with the work of the New York 
Charity Organization Society let us have Jane decide to make 
her application there. 

To go to her application interview, Jane carefully puts on 
her second-best suit of clothes, as she does not want any clients 
who may be sitting in the office to be depressed by her appear- 
ance of comparative affluence. She talks to the executive offi- 
cer, who is also chairman of volunteers. It is extremely im- 
portant that an organization should have an intelligent, experi- 
enced person to interview those would-be volunteers. For if 
a girl drifts into a busy office and is handed from one person 
to another, then told to come back next week, she is apt to feel 
that the organization has no definite place for volunteers on 
its staff. 

Therefore she does not see how she could be of any particular 
use to that organization. During her first interview she is 
asked for references. This pleases her. “This organization,” 
she thinks, “will not take everyone and anyone. It selects.” 
She is told that she will be taken on only if she gives a definite 
amount of time each week and that the type of work she will 
do will depend on the amount of time she can give. Jane likes 
this because she sees that if the organization takes her on 
its staff it expects to depend on her and to give her some real 
work to do. 
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After an intensive interview and when the references come 
in, the chairman on volunteers, a very astute person, has a 
pretty clear idea of what the girl is like. If she is a temporary 
enthusiast who blows hot and cold and has never shown any 
ability at anything, the chairman should drop her then and there. 
The most the chairman could possibly do would be to interest 
the girl in the work of the society enough to become one of its 
contributors. 

If the chairman decides that Jane would really be valuable 
as a worker, she gives her the schedule of courses for volun- 
teers. At the same time she places her at some simple job in 
the organization and makes her responsible to a designated 
supervisor. 

The first day Jane goes to work she feels very scared. In 
the office all the workers are busy and seem to understand 
everything, while she knows very little about anything. She 
meets her office supervisor who is expecting her and who seems 
very glad to see her. A volunteer does not like to be under the 
supervision of one of the heads of the office. This makes her 
feel that she is taking the time of someone who is vitally im- 
portant to the work of the entire office staff. She prefers being 
under a member of the staff, as then she is only affecting the 
work of one person on the staff. 


ANE’S first job is explained to her and she gets to. work. 
If the supervisor is impressed by Jane’s capabilities, she 
remembers to appeal to her ambition. She shows her the next 
step ahead to a more difficult job and gives her a feeling that 
she can even develop a career in volunteer work. This is very 
important in keeping a girl in an organization. Not only should 
she see how her own job fits into the pattern of work as a 
whole but she should also see how she can learn to contribute 
more extensively to the functioning of the organization. In this 
way Jane feels that she has contributed some really useful ser- 
vices. Once she has felt that, then and then only, should the 
job of publicity and money raising be offered her as a side line 
to her other work. 

Benjamin Franklin had an antagonist who opposed his every 
move. One day Franklin hit on the scheme of writing the man 
to ask for the loan of a rare book. He posted the letter and 
waited. Presently the book was delivered to him enclosing a 
kindly note. Thereafter its sender ceased opposing Franklin 
and became his friend instead. After telling this story in his 
autobiography Franklin concludes, “He that has once done you 
a kindness will be more ready to do you another, than he whom 
you yourself have obliged.” 

In the same way, once a volunteer feels she has effectively 
served an organization she will be more ready to go on to an- 
other step, that of publicity and money-raising. However the 
process cannot be reversed. Jane volunteering to work and 
finding that she is merely being used for contacts and financial 
support, will be apt to feel very antagonistic towards the whole 
organization and will not give financial support or urge others 
to do so. 

What are the main policies which made Jane really useful to 
an organization? <A volunteer should be given a businesslike 
interview at the time of her application by a trained executive. 
If she seems to qualify as a worthwhile person she should be 
put under the supervision of one of the staff. She should be 
allowed to see how her job contributes to the work as a whole. 
She should be guided towards the goal of ever increasing use- 
fulness to the organization through her training and experience 
and her own personal development. She should be offered close 
contact with the professional staff so that she may catch some 
of their enthusiasm and be carried on by it to a full develop- 
ment of her capabilities. 
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Say It with Movies 


By WILLIAM N. CHEW 
| several years the motion picture has been successfully 
used as an important part of the educational program 
carried on by the Philadelphia Health Council and Tuberculosis 
Committee. The material given here is based on their program 
and is offered in the hope that it may be helpful to others 
working in the same field. 

In selecting an audience, find out what ready-made audiences 
already exist. This will include public, private and denomina- 
tional schools, churches and church clubs, service organizations 
such as Rotary, Lion and Kiwanis Clubs, labor groups, settle- 
ments and their component groups, professional organizations, 
women’s clubs, parent-teacher groups and others. All of these 
types of ready-made audiences have been approached in the 
course of our work and we have found most of them very 
responsive. 

In dealing with the public and parochial schools we work 
directly through the office of the Board of Education and the 
diocesan superintendent of schools. With private schools we 
have found that letters to the principals with the list of films 
we have to offer have resulted in a number of invitations to 
speak and show reels before their students. 

The direct-mail method of approach has proved successful 
in the case of settlements, clubs and most of the other types 
of audiences listed. Such letters should be sent out in the fall 
when groups holding regular meetings are preparing their pro- 
grams for the season. Complete information should be given 
regarding the basis on which the service is offered, what films 
are obtainable with a synopsis of each (and be sure to state 
for what ages they are suitable) and how long each takes, 
whether all necessary equipment is provided, and whether or 
not a speaker accompanies the films, because a group usually 
wants a speaker familiar with the subject to give the preliminary 
or explanatory talk. 

The type of talk will vary with the audience but it should 
never be too long or too formal. Informality, we have found, 
helps to put the audiences at ease and in a friendlier frame of 
mind, and as for length we may rely on the traditional saying 
that “no soul is saved after the first twenty minutes.” The 
average audience, especially after a day’s work, is not very 
likely to give its undivided attention much beyond that. After 
the talk and the showing of the pictures,’ ample opportunity 
should be given for questions and answers. 

In a talk it is always necessary to gauge the type of your 
hearers and use the language they will readily understand. In 
social work we have audiences of all kinds and all intellectual 
levels, so the talk must be shaped to fit the group addressed. 
Incidentally this is the answer to 
the question sometimes asked as 
to the possibility of “talkies” in 
this type of work. No “canned 
talk” synchronized with a picture 
could be made suitable for the 
wide range of audiences which 
must be reached—at one time 
college graduates and at another 
foreign-born mothers in a settle- 
ment; obviously the same talk 
would not appeal to both even if 
the picture did. 

The social worker many times 
will have to do the talking and 
show the picture. He should 
reach the meeting-place at least 
a half-hour early to see that the 
projector is ready, the focus 
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tested, the electrial connections hooked up and someone sta- 
tioned to turn the lights on and off. Most portable projectors 
are easily set up and may be used on any table. An electric 
light socket or base plug is all that is needed to supply the 
current. Be sure there are no chairs in the way of the light 
from the projector and make certain that all fire regulations 
are observed. If standard size (35-millimeter) films are used, 
whether “safety stock” or inflammable, a cast-iron booth and 
a licensed operator are likely to be required, whereas if the 
“narrow gauge” or 16-millimeter film is used, these require- 
ments are seldom exacted as this size is made only in non- 
inflammable material. Anyone using motion-picture equipment 
should familiarize himself with all local regulations pertaining 
to it so that no difficulties will arise at awkward times. 

Sixteen-millimeter film is not only safer, it is cheaper both 
for projecting equipment and for films, is easier to handle and 
to transport. The average projector with films when packed 
for carrying weighs not more than twenty pounds whereas 
standard-size equipment weighs at least three times as much. 
The cost of motion picture film is by the foot; a reel of four 
hundred feet of 16-millimeter size is equal in length of picture 
to one thousand feet of 35-millimeter stock. Projectors using 
16-millimeter films are now made for use in large auditoriums. 

Be sure the room is as dark as possible. It is surprising how 
often we have been asked to present programs in a room fairly 
flooded with light if the meeting was held during the day. 

Whether you make your own films or purchase films there 
are several important considerations. The films must be cor- 
rect in pedagogical detail, especially if they are to be used in 
schools. They must present their subjects clearly, concisely and 
accurately. Films with a running story are desirable, but ac- 
curacy must never be sacrificed for the sake of plot. 

For social agencies which purchase films rather than make 
them—and in many cases this will be found preferable—the 
magazine entitled Educational Screen (5 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago) offers non-theatrical films in its booklet, One Thousand 
and One, which is revised yearly. Another good source is the 
Film List issued by the National Health Council (370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York). In addition each company producing films 
of this character issues its own catalog. If films are not to be 
used as a regular, permanent part of your service they may be 
rented instead of purchased. Most companies are willing to 
send any picture for preview without obligation to purchase on 
condition that the agency pay the shipping expense both ways. 

The demand for this service has shown a steady growth. In 
1928 we gave 327 such programs, in 1929, 392, and in the year 
just ended, 432. This work is endorsed by the Philadelphia 
Board of Education. At the close of a recent program a teacher 
said, “With these illustrated talks you can teach in a half-hour 
what it takes two weeks to teach in any other way.” 

More and more the motion picture is becoming a valuable 
medium of social publicity and education. Better films will be 
produced and more groups will be ready to include them in 
their programs. This will result in better understanding of the 
work of social agencies and win them increasing support. 


Back to the Lantern 


E are going back to lantern slides,” writes Paul S. 
‘Bliss, publicity director of the St. Louis Community 
Fund, “because sound has complicated the motion picture sit- 
uation. We are bringing our slides up to date by using bril- 
liant and beautiful coloring.” An attractive booklet describes 
the seven colorful lantern-slide lectures available at the Com- 
munity Fund for service clubs, churches, schools, study clubs, 
and other civic and social organizations. Each lecture is ac- 
companied by forty slides. The Community Fund supplies 
slides, stereopticon, operator, and speaker. 
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A Through Draft of Ideas 


THE LONG VIEW. Papers and addresses. By Mary E. Richmond. 
Edited by Joanna C. Colcord and Ruth Z. S. Mann. Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. 648 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


RITING upon the college and the community (page 382) 

Miss Richmond remarked that the greatest service which 
Johns Hopkins University had rendered Baltimore was to sup- 
ply it with a “strong through draft” of ideas. She could not 
better have defined her own contribution to social work, as this 
collection amply illustrates. Here is evidence of the profound 
influence which for forty years she exerted upon a developing 
profession and which places her foremost among those who have 
been responsible for the emergence of social work as an applied 
science. 

This volume shows her genius, shows how she took the time- 
worn topics of social work and developed them into searching 
essays. No matter what her subject she went to the bottom 
of it, not a narrow drilling but a broad excavation until the 
whole of the fundamental basalt had been uncovered. This 
was one aspect of her greatness. Another was the possession of 
what Samuel McChord Crothers called an experiencing mind. 
She had supremely the faculty of association. She could focus 
all that had happened to her and the whole field of her read- 
ing upon the particular subject upon which she was writing. 
Above all she was a good workman. She once said that writing 
never became any easier for her. Perhaps not, but then she 
never ceased to grow. In her last writings as always she was 
at her best. Her marginal notes, her biographical sketches of 
Florence Nightingale and Sir Charles Loch indicate to what 
heights she might have reached had she been spared the leisure 
for excursions into the field of pure literature. 

Miss Colcord and Miss Mann have divided the sixty-nine 
essays that form the book into five sections, each introduced by 
a description of Miss Richmond’s life during the period under 
discussion. Most of the papers are preceded by brief explana- 
tory notes. The book is thus an admirable presentation of the 
life and work of Miss Richmond. It reveals her brilliant mind, 
her philosophic sweep, her cultural interests, her craftsmanship, 
her essential humanity. It is a guide to social theory, a source 
of historical perspective, a “through draft” of ideas and inspira- 
tion, the expression of a great personality. 

Community Council of Philadelphia KarL DESCHWEINITZ 


Three Centuries of Child Care 


THE DEPENDENT CHILD, by Henry W. Thurston, Columbia University 
Press. 329 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


HE Dependent Child is a valuable addition to the meager 
bibliography on foster care of children. Others, among 
them Folks, Slingerland, Mangold and Kelso have covered much 
of the same ground, but Mr. Thurston has succeeded to a 
greater degree than the others in identifying the present with the 
past. His order of events seems more natural and he makes 
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us neither proud nor ashamed of the past. He gives us a sym- 
pathetic understanding of our background. And with the skill 
of the case worker, Mr. Thurston makes his history vitally 
human. He gives us insight into the thinking processes of our 
forebears by culling excerpts from reports of bygone days; into 
the “social philosophy of the trustees” of orphanages by quoting 
songs and hymns chanted by the orphans; and into the feeling 
of the children themselves by reproducing letters and accounts 
written by them. The background is covered under the follow- 
ing titles: Looking Backward and Forward from the Days of 
Queen Elizabeth, Indenture as a Forward Step in Child Care, 
The Almshouse Door Opened Wider in 1824, Realities of Child 
Life in the Mixed Almshouse, Orphan Asylums as a Step For- 
ward in Child Care. By easy stages we are thus brought to the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 

The developments of the second half of the last century fol- 
low the inexorable law of change. Two charters contain in the 
vernacular of child-caring people, the developmental history of 
the dependent child from 1853. They are illustrated by three 
fine character sketches: the portrait of the founder of the Brace 
dynasty, crusading against the sinful life of New York City 
slums and endeavoring to people the empty spaces west of the 
Hudson; the picture of the spare, ascetic figure of Martin Van 
Buren Van Arsdale receiving the “call” to gather in the stray 
and the homeless of the prairies into the state children’s home 
societies; and the drawing of the erect, scientific social case 
worker of Boston, Charles W. Birtwell, in his pose of writing 
the first rule in the child-care workers’ “black-book,” “the aim 
will be in each instance to suit action to the real need.”... 

The chapter on Survivals of Outworn Attitudes is a re- 
minder “lest we forget”—we have not yet travelled all the way 
and the goal is still in the distance; Trends in England Since 
1834 is an excellent resume of modern developments in Eng- 
land. While in the final chapter, Transition Toward Better 
Attitudes and Methods, Mr. Thurston indicates the future 
order of things which will make the life of the dependent child 
brighter and more satisfying through an understanding of “a 
total personality in a total situation.” Jacosp KEpEcs 
Jewish Home-Finding Society of Chicago 


Job Analysis of a School 


A STUDY IN PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION AT WESTERN RE- 
SERVE UNIVERSITY, by James Elbert Cutler and Maurice Rea 
Davies. Western Reserve University Press. 208 pp. Price $1.50 post- 
paid of The Survey. 


a Pate inventory of the distinguishing features of the School 
of Applied Social Sciences at Western Reserve University 
is primarily a job analysis undertaken to measure the progress 
and achievements of the School through fourteen experimental 
years in professional education in social work. It presents a 
picture, statistical and interpretative, of the School’s purpose, 
organization, and scope and the results to date as reflected in 
the after-school careers of students. It is evident that this 
evaluation has been helpful to the group responsible for present 
and future policies at Western Reserve. But it serves wider 
purposes. Other schools of social work, developing professional 
standards in this pioneer field, may profit by this honest ob- 
jective report. Prospective students wondering about~ social 
work as a career will find clear statements of the problems 
involved in the training of practitioners, the function of field 
work, types of positions and salary ranges. Doctor Cutler has 
added to the meager literature dealing with social work as a 
profession an itemized worksheet which deserves study by edu- 
cators who may have questioned the scientific basis of training 
for social work, and by foundations whose privilege it is to fur- 
ther the growth of infant professions. 

The study is not a recruiting organ for the School, though 
it may recruit for the profession of social work. It is not a 
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claim of superiority; not a prophesy; not a creed. It tells what 
has been happening in one school of social work under the 
leadership of a deeply interested faculty. And it tells it very 
well. Maroaret LEAL 
New York School of Social Work 


Rural Problems 


A SYSTEMATIC SOURCE BOOK IN RURAI, SOCIOLOGY, by P. A. 
Sorokin, C. C. Zimmerman and C. J. Galpin. University of Minnesota 
Press. 645 pp. Price $6.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


HIS is really a three-volume set and it sells for fifteen 

dollars. The final two volumes however will not be pub- 
lished for several months. The Source Book proves to be 
more than a mere book of readings—it is a sturdily and at- 
tractively bound reference work, something that the student of 
rural and even urban problems can place with confidence on 
his shelf of most used books. It is not likely to have any wide 
vogue but it will surely have a long life, which is perhaps the 
greatest tribute scholarship can pay to a labor of love such as 
this must have been. : 

The first third of the present volume is given over to the 
historical introduction. Here are excerpts from Confucius, 
Plato, Varro, Ibn-Khaldun, Cato, St. Thomas Aquinas, Vico, 
Hobbes and many other great names from the wide world and 
the ages. For all of them and many more there was a challeng- 
ing rural problem. Curiously enough many of them saw the 
rural problem generally in terms of some form of urban en- 
croachment. ‘Through the ages the city has always been the 
source and center of wickedness; the country the source of vir- 
tue. So many among us still think. The second part of the 
volume, besides an extended bibliography, is devoted to mate- 
rials on the rural habitat, rural communities, social stratifica- 
tion and the mobility of rural people. The topics are of course 
not new. These are concepts that the Chicago school of sociol- 
ogists have given wide prominence. While the authors are not 
identified with the “Chicago group” they have marshalled con- 
siderable confirmation of the Chicago viewpoint. Often the 
confirmation goes just a little farther to reveal that perhaps 
some of our sociological discoveries about the nature of rural 
and urban societies are not so new after all. 

The forthcoming volumes will dwell on family life, economic 
organization, education, crime, morals, political behavior, be- 
liefs and attitudes, recreation, health and psycho-social matters 
as they relate to the rural situation. Finally there will be mate- 
rials on rural-urban relations. The Source Book ought to give 
a good boost to scientific thought in the field of rural sociology. 
It ought to be stimulating to students of rural and urban life, 
if for no other reason than only to scan the universal reach 
and the antiquity of such a problem, say, as farm relief, which 
like poverty has always been with us. NeELs ANDERSON 
Seth Low Jr. College 


Keeping Work Steady 


REDUCING SEASONAL UNEMPLOYMENT, by Edwin S. Smith. Mc- 
Graw Hill. 296 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


Qe Eka years ago two employers, Sam A. Lewisohn of the 
Miami Copper Company and Ernest G. Draper of Hills 
Brothers, collaborated with John R. Commons and Don 
Lescohier of the University of Wisconsin in a survey of man- 
agement’s responsibility for solving unemployment (Can Busi- 
ness Prevent Unemployment? Knopf. $2). In the midst of 
the present slump another management group has sponsored a 
study of regularization “aimed at the reduction of seasonal 
fluctuations in sales and production as well as employment.” 
The new volume, while in no sense based on the earlier study, 
has a similar approach and brings many of its chapters down 
to date. The 1930 inquiry was carried forward under the di- 
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_rection of Edwin S. Smith, who summarizes his findings in this 
book. The members of the sponsoring committee are Henry S. 
Dennison, John H. Fahey, A. Lincoln Filene, Henry P. Kendall 
and J. Franklin McElwain, all well-known New England busi- 
ness leaders. Mr. Smith outlines the economic and social values 
of leveling the peaks and valleys of production and employment 
and describes and analyzes American experience, particularly in 
highly seasonal industries, in attempting to control the curve of 
manufacturing and sales activity. Parts of several sections of 
his study were summarized for Survey readers in a recent ar- 
ticle by A. Lincoln Filene (February 1, page 490). 


BreuLtanH AMIDON 


Financing Consumers 


FINANCING THE CONSUMER, by Evans Clark. 
Price $3.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


HE SURVEY was quick to recognize a short while ago 

that Mr. Clark was exploring untrodden ground. In this 
volume he presents the results of the first thorough investigation 
of the small loan business. Speaking broadly, the work merits 
attention on two counts. First, because of its definite contri- 
bution to the literature of credit. We possess voluminous 
treatment of banking and mercantile credits—the financing of 
production and distribution, but hitherto except for recent stud- 
ies of instalment sales, little or nothing authoritative upon 
agencies financing the consumer. Lucidly, moderately, and with 
a mass of supporting data, Mr. Clark opens up this new area. 
Second, in view of the rapid growth of the small loan business, 
we recognize that Mr. Clark has put his finger upon a new and 
important factor in contemporary economic affairs. “Mass fi- 
nance,” he claims, “now takes its place along with mass pro- 
duction and mass distribution as an essential of up-to-date 
business.” 

Specifically, the volume treats the rise and growth of the 
small loan business; describes the various agencies engaged in 
it and discusses their methods; analyzes the costs, interest 
charges, and profits of each; and portrays the competitive sit- 
uation in the field. The discussion of the loan shark and the 
effort to combat him under the uniform small loan laws is par- 
ticularly valuable. The analysis of the interest charges to the 
borrower illuminates darkest finance and indicates, as Mr. 
Clark claims, the glaring necessity for a standard measuring- 
rod by which the borrower can estimate exactly what rate is 
asked of him. ‘The case for the Credit Union and the sketch 
of its future in the United States will interest economists, 
bankers and social workers. 

The final chapter presents the author’s conclusions, among 
which is a strong plea for putting the small loan business under 
public regulation. The book fills a significant gap. 

Lehigh University Hersert Maynarp DIAMOND 


Harper. 347 pp. 


The Human Element 


ORGANIZATION ENGINEERING, by Henry S. Dennison. McGraw-Hill. 
195 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


ORE and more executives are recognizing the necessity 

of developing effective organizations under conditions 
which have been growing more complicated and competitive for 
business organizations. This task is not one to be solved alone 
by the novice or by the man who has been recognized as a “good 
manager.” Its solution requires a growing understanding of 
the fundamental elements in the building of an organization, 
as clearly pointed out in Mr. Dennison’s book. A reading of 
this book leaves a firm conviction that the future organizing 
genius will be a student of human characteristics and methods 
of securing the best efforts of the members of an organization 
cooperating for a common goal. A careful study will disclose 
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many essential points which interfere with the anticipated de- 
velopment of an organization. 

Mr. Dennison has not only developed an unusual and suc- 
cessful organization in Framingham, Massachusetts, known 
internationally, but he has had experience in governmental or- 
ganizations of national scope. His unusual understanding of 
the essential place of the human element in the building of an 
organization has made his study of this problem of practical 
significance. For the executive and personnel manager an index 
has been prepared that can be used as a reference book in the 
future development of this science of “organization engineering.” 


S. Park HARMAN 
Civic Committee on Unemployment, Rochester, N. Y. 
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A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE NEW BOOKS 


TALKS ON TUBERCULOSIS, by John B. Hawes, 2d. Houghton, Mifflin. 
179 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


INFORMAL, well written, intensely practical, these talks with 
patients and their friends by the president of the Boston Tuber- 
culosis Association replace his earlier Consumption: What It 
Is and What To Do About It. Dr. Hawes had his manuscript 
read and criticized by no less than seven distinguished physi- 
cians, yet by some miracle it comes out fresh and without the 
disfiguring ear-marks which such painstaking care usually 
leaves. We covet him as a member of our editorial staff. 


THE SECOND OLDEST PROFESSION, by Ben L. Reitman. Vanguard. 
266 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


A stupy of the pimp—“the prostitute’s business manager,” 
by a man hitherto better known as a radical propagandist than 
for his long service as physician in the Cook County (Illinois) 
jail and an official participant in the work of the Chicago Health 
Department against venereal disease. 


YOUR JOB AND YOUR PAY, by Katherine H. Pollak and Tom Tippett. 
Vanguard. 342 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


A piscussion of a labor problem from the worker’s point 
of view, its illustrative material drawn from the authors’ first- 
hand knowledge of American industrial conditions as the wage- 
earner sees them. A stimulating book for the general reader 
as well as for the worker, particularly the provocative section 
on Changes Needed in the Way Industry Should Be Run, 
analyzing the current situation, the Socialist and Communist 
programs, the Russian experiment from this point of view. 


INTELLIGENCE TESTING, by Rudolph Pintner. Holt. 
$2.40 postpaid of The Survey. 


RE-ISSUE of a standard book first published in 1923, largely 
re-written and with several new chapters, to bring the material 
down to date. Current bibliographies are given at the end of 
each chapter. 


541 pp. Price 


THE STORY OF RELIGIONS IN AMERICA, by William Warren Sweet. 
Harpers. 571 pp. Price $4.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


Exactiy what the title implies: the running record of how 
America came to have two hundred and twelve denominations. 
Obviously intended as a textbook for theological students, the 
style and the attention to detail plus the many illustrations qual- 
ify this book for an honored place in anybody’s library. 


CHURCH AND NEWSPAPER, by William Bernard Norton. 
270 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


THE FORMER religious editor of The Chicago Tribune tells 
ministers how to write for newspapers. Also—what is equally 
important—he tells them how and what not to write. 


Macmillan. 


Child Welfare 


ASSOCIATED GUIDANCE. BUREAU, 


INC.—One East Fifty-Third Street, New 
York. Teepbone: Plaza 9512. A non-sectarian 
none; nthropie child guidance bureau, em- 
lo highest social work standards. Work 

udes eee and noe service ba 

vior maladjustments of children, \o- 
For information 


lescents, and young adults. 
addres Jess Periman, Director. 


BIG BROTHER AND BIG SISTER FED- 


ERATION, INC.— 425 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, and 400 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. A league of eleemosynary organi- 
zations of Catholics, Jews and Protestants in 
United States and Canada rendering personal, 
individual and intensive service to children 
in preventing delinquency. George Mac- 
Donald, President, Rowland C. Sheldon and 
Herbert D. Williams, Ph.D., Executives. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF 


AMERICA—cC. C. Carstens, director, 136 
E. 22nd Street, New York City. A league 
of children’s agencies and institutions to se- 
cure improved standards and methods in 
their various fields of work. It also cooper- 
ates with other children’s agencies, cities, 
states, churches, fraternal orders and other 
civic groups to work out worth-while results 
in phase of child welfare in which they are 
interested. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMIT- 


TEE— Courtenay Dinwiddie, General Secre- 
tary, 331 Fourth Avenue, New York. To 
improve child labor legislation; to conduct 
investigation in local communities; to advise 
on administration; to furnish information. 
Annual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25 and 
$100 includes monthly publication, “The 
American Child.” 


Education 


ART EXTENSION SOCIETY— The Art 


Center, 65 East 56th Street, New York City. 
Purpose—to promote art interest and appre- 
ciation by means of the publication of books 
and reprgductions. Membership from $2.00 
to $50.00 per annum, 


Foundation 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the 


Improvement of Living Conditions—John M 
Glenn, dir.; 130 E. 22nd St., New York 
Departments: Charity Organization. Delin 
uency and Penology, Industrial Studies, 
ibrary, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statia- 
tics, Surveys and Exhibits. The publications 
of the Russell Sage Foundation offer tc 
the public in practical and inexpensive form 
some of the most important results of its 
work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


Home Economics 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSO. 
CIATION— Alice L. Edwards, executive 


secretary, 620 Mills Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and com- 
munity. Publishes monthly Journal of Home 
Economics; office of editor, 620 Mills Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.; of business manager, 
101 East 20th St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROL LEAGUE 


INC.— Mrs. F. Robertson Jones, President, 
152 Madison Ave., New York City. Purpose: 
To teach the need for birth control to pre- 
vent destitution, disease and social deteri- 
oration; to amend laws adverse to birth con- 
trol; to render safe, reliable contraceptive 
information accessible to all married persons. 
Annual membership, $2.00 to $500.00. Birth 
Control Review (monthly), $2.00 per year, 
voluntary contribution. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 


THE 


CIATION — 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
To provide a better understanding of the 
social hygiene movement; to advance sound 
sex education, to combat prostitution and sex 
delinquency; to aid public authorities in the 
campaign against the venereal diseases; to 
advise in organization of state and focal 
social-hygiene programs. Annual membership 
dues $2.00 including monthly journal. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 


MENTAL HYGIENE, INC.— Dr. William 
H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles 
P. Emerson, president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, 
general director; Clifford W. Beers, secre- 
tary; 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
Pamphlets on mental hygiene, child guidance, 
mental disease, mental defect, psychiatric 
social work and other related topics. Cata- 
logue of publications sent on request. ‘‘Men- 
tal Hygiene,”’ quarterly, $3.00 a year; ‘‘Men- 
tal Hygiene Bulletin,” monthly, $1.00 a year. 


NATIONAL HEALTH CIRCLE FOR 


COLORED PEOPLE, Inc.— 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Honorary President; Dr. Jesse E. 
Mooreland, Pres.; Dr. George C. Booth, 
Treasurer; Miss Belle Davis, Executive 
Secretary. 
To organize public opinion and support 
for health work among colored people. 
To create and stimulate health conscious- 
ness and responsibility among the col- 
ored people in their own health problema. 
To recruit, help educate and place young 
colored women in public health work. 
Work supported by membership and vol- 
untary contributions, 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR 


PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING — 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Katharine Tucker, R.N., General Director. 
Organized to promote public health nurs- 
ing, establish standards, offer field advisory 
service, collect statistics and information on 
current practices. Official monthly maga- 
zine: The Public Health Nurse. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS — 
Lewie H. Carris, Managing Director; Mrs. 
Winifred Hathaway, Associate Director; B. 
Franklin Rover, M.D., Medical Director; 
Eleanor P, Brown, Secretary, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York. Studies scientific ad- 
vances in medical and pedagogical knowledge 
and disseminates practical information as to 
ways of preventing blindness and conserving 
sight. Literature, exhibits, lantern slides, 
lectures, charts and co-operation in sight- 
saving projects available on request. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSO- 


CIATION — 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
Dr. Henry Boswell, president; Dr. Ken- 
dall Emerson, managing director. Pamphlets 
of methods and program for the prevention 
of tuberculosis. Publications sold and dis- 
tributed through state associations in every 
state. Journal of the Outdoor Life, popular 
monthly magazine, $2.00 a year; erican 
Review of Tuberculosis, medical journal, 
$8.00 a year; and Monthly Bulletin, house 
organ, free. 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME 


MISSIONS — 105 E. 22d St., New York 
Composed of the national women’s home 
mission boarde of the United States and 
Canada. Purpose: To unify effort by con- 
sultation and cooperation in action and to 
represent Protestant church women in such 
national movements as they desire to promote 
interdenominationally. 
Florence E. an, Executive Secretary. 
Religious ork tor Indian Schools, 
Helen M. Brickman, Director, 
os Work, Edith E. Lowry, Secretary. 
dela J. rd, Western Supervisor. 
Womens interdenominational groups — 
state and local—are promoted. 


GIRL’S FRIENDLY SOCIETY OF THE 


A.— 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. A national organization for all girls, 
sponsored by the Episcopal Chu Provides 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 


WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 


TIONS—nrs. Robert E. Speer, president; 
Miss Anna V. Rice, General Secretary; 
Miss Emma Hirth, Associate Secretary; 600 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. This 
organization maintains a staff of executive 
and traveling secretaries for advisory work 
in the United States in 1,034 local Y.WCA’s 
on behalf of the industrial, business, student, 
foreign born, Indian, colored and younger 
girls. It has 103 American secretaries at 
work in 16 centers in the Orient, Latin 
America and Europe. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 


WOMEN— 625 Madison Avenue, New 

York City. Mrs. Joseph E. Friend, Presi- 

dent;_ Mrs, Estelle M. Sternberger, Execu- 

tive Secretary. Program covers twelve de- 
‘tments in religious, educational, civic and 
islative work, peace and social service. 

Official publication: “The Jewish Woman.” 
Department of Service for Foreign Born. 

For the protection and education of immi- 

grant women and girls. Maintains Bureau 

of International Service. Quarterly bulletin, 

“The Immigrant.” Mrs. Maurice L. Gold- 

man, Chairman; Cecilia Razovsky, 
Department of Farm and 

Mrs, Abraham H. Arona, 

Elmer Eckhouse, Secretary. 

education, recreation, religious 

and social service work for rural com- 

munities. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSO. 
CIATIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES — 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Composed of 360 elected repre- 
sentatives from local Y.M.C.A’s. Maintains 
a staff of 135 secretaries serving in the 
United States and 142 secretaries at work 
in 32 foreign countries. Francis S. Harmon, 
President; Adrian Lyon, Chairman, General 
Board; Fred W. Ramsey, General Secretary. 


William E. Speers, Chairman Home Divi- 
sion. R. E. Tulloss, irman Person- 
nel Division. Thomas W. Graham, 
Chairman Student Division. Wilfred W. 
Fry, Chairman Foreign Committee. 
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_I want go, I know that man.’ 


National Conference 


| NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


WORK— Richard C. Cabot, president, 
Boston; Howard R. Knight, _ secretary, 
277 _ KE. Long St., Columbus, Ohio. The 
Conference is an 0: tion to discuss the 
principles of humanitarian effort and to in- 
crease the efficiency of social service agencies. 
Each year it holds an annual meeting, pub- 
lishes in permanent form the Proceedings of 
the meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
The fifty-eighth annual convention of the 
Conference will be held in Minneapolis, June 
14-20, 1931. Proceedings are sent free of 
charge to all mebers upon payment of a 
membership fee of five dollars. 


Pamplets and Periodicals 


Inexpensive literature which, however important, 
does not warrant costly advertising, may be 
advertised to advantage in the Pamphlets and 
Periodicals column of Survey Graphic and 
| Midmonthly. 


RATES :—75c a line (actual) 
for four insertions. 
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Messa Coop’ 


HERE was an incident at the me- 

morial meeting for Charles Cooper 
which was just as he would have wished 
it. The banquet hall of the Fort Pitt 
Hotel in Pittsburgh was filled with mem- 
bers of the Hungry Club and friends of 
its secretary. John Elliott of Hudson Guild 
had come on from New York to speak that 
day; a Pittsburgh lawyer spoke; and then 
a little Italian neighbor of Kingsley House 
who had found her way to the meeting. 
“I had to come,” she said, “my heart tell 
me. I read it in the paper. I call my 
daughter. I say, ‘Come mind my kids, I 
go hear about Messa Coop’.’ I cut out of 
paper [she held the clipping in her hand] 
and get streetcar. I think it place down 
by river. I go there. That not right, so 
I show cop paper and tell him, ‘That place 
So he tell 
me it up here, near depot. He say it take 
fifteen minute walk, so I walk quick, I 
hurry. I ’fraid they shut door. I glad I 
get here in time.” 

The story is told by James Lyall Stuart, 
president of the Kingsley Association. The 
little Italian woman paused and for a mo- 
ment seemed overwhelmed by all the people 
and the great hall. “Did I do right to 
come? My heart tell me to come, for Messa 
Coop’ he do so much for us, I want to 
honor him. I know him at Big House and 
at Lilli’ Rest in country. One day five year 
ago at Big House Messa Coop’ he talk to 
Italian man and when I come up I hear 
him say, ‘I like your neighborhood.’ He 
use that word ‘neighborhood.’ He mean he 


‘like us, us Italian.” 


Racial Adjustment 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—Ffor social 
service among Negroes. L. Hollingsworth 
Wood, er Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. 
sec’y; 17 Madison Ave., New York, Estab- 
lishes committees of white and colored people 
to work out community problems. Trains 

egro socal workers. ublishes ‘‘Oppor- 
tunity’—a “journal of Negro life.” 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIA- 


TION— 315 Fourth Ave., New York City, 
Joseph Lee, president; H. S, Braucher, sec- 
retary. To bring to every boy and girl and 
citizen of America an adequate opportunity 
for wholesome, happy play and recreation. 
Playgrounds, community centers, swimming 
pools, athletics, music, drama, camping, 
home play, are all means to this end. 


One of the Kingsley residents took her 
home afterward. As they drove she said, 
“T understand what those men talk, yes 
ma’am, I understand well. They say Messa 
Coop’ he live to make Community holy. 
He point way. He want us follow way 
he point. I follow, yes ma’am, I follow.” 

Friends of Kingsley House everywhere 
will be glad to know that Mrs. Cooper has 
succeeded her husband as head of Kingsley 
House. Throughout the years she has par- 
ticipated in its activities and won the re- 
gard of a great neighborhood. And that 
John C. Weaver, also a long-time and close 
associate of Mr. Cooper at Kingsley House, 
will serve as secretary of the Hungry Club. 


Birthday Greetings 


URSING, in spite of the hard work, 

must be a healthy occupation. Of 
the eight students who entered the first 
nurses’ training class of Mt. Sinai Hospital, 
New York City, fifty years ago, four are 
living. And for the benefit of those who 
are interested in statistics, it can be stated 


ADMINISTRATOR’S 


GUIDE 


ENGRAVING 


GILL ENGRAVING CO., Photo Engravers, 

140 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. Careful, expert, 
Twenty-four hour service. Ask 
We do all the engrav- 
and Survey 


artistic work, 
The Survey about us. 
ing for Survey Midmonthly 
Graphic. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
R. ORTHWINE, 344 w. 34th St, N. Y. C. 


Invincible steel files, letter and cap sizes, with 
all standard combinations; steel storage cabi- 
nets—office furniture, wood and steel, com- 
mercial grades and up. Office supplies, marble 
desk sets, etc. Wholesale and retail, attractive 
prices—write. 


Women’s Trade Union 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE OF AMERICA — Mrs. Ray. 
mond Robins, hono President; Miss Rose 
Schneiderman, president; Miss Elisabeth 
Christman, secretary-treasurer; Machinists 
Bidg., 9th and Mt. Vernon Place, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Stands for self-govern- 
ment in the work shop through trade union 
organization; and for the enactment of in- 
dustrial legislation. Official publication, Life 
and Labor Bulletin. Information given. 

organization 


? listed in 


e the Survey’s 
Directory of 
Social Agencies? 
If not— 
why not? 


Is your 


that two of the four married and two did 
not. At the golden jubilee of the Mt. Sinai 
Hospital School of Nursing there was a 
great turn-out of graduates and friends 
and much good talk. Not the least interest- 
ing thing about the reminiscences was the 
difficulty of getting the school going. The 
first training school for nurses had been 
established at Bellevue Hospital for five 
years when a committee of women inter- 
ested in Mt. Sinai proposed to start one. 
But there was such violent opposition on 
the part of the hospital authorities that they 
had to lie low for two years and quietly 
bring male administrative opinion around 
to their way of thinking. Since the School 
opened on March rz, 1881, there have been 
over two thousand graduates, who have 
served notably in peace and war and have 
an irrepressible way of turning up as heads 
of hospitals and training schools all over 
the country. 


Well, It’s Spring Now 


ILLIAM H. MATTHEWS of the 

New York A.I.C.P., director of the 
Emergency Work Bureau, claims that some- 
one, he isn’t sure who, owes him a new 
overcoat. His old one, “a brown old 
ulster,” rated three mentions in the Survey 
Graphic’s story (page 496, February 1), of 
how he placed 24,000 men in made-work 
jobs. Moved by this picture of shabbiness, 
a Survey Graphic reader sent the A.I.C.P. 
a fat check marked, “For clothes—Mr. 
Matthews.” The Subscription Bureau cred- 
ited it as a contribution for clothing, and 
that was that until three days later when 
the generous lady called Mr. Matthews on 
the telephone to tell him that she did hope 
he had bought himself that new overcoat. 
It was all news to W. H. M. His clamors 
still resound in the Subscription Bureau. 
It is-not that he really wants a new over- 
coat. He is incurably loyal to the “shabby 
old ulster.” But there’s a principle at stake. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: Display: 30 cents a line. a 
ments eight cents per word or initial, including address or box number. 


charge, first insertion, $1.50. 
10% on six insertions. 


TEL: ALGONQUIN 7490 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Experienced social worker for Pro- 
tective Society, Eastern City. 6836 Survey. 


_ GRADUATE REGISTERED NURSES, die 
ticians, laboratory technicians for excellent posi- 
tions everywhere. Write for application blank. 
Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 30 North 
Michigan, Chicago, Illinois. 


WANTED: Assistant Executive in Ohio In- 
stitutional School for Problem Boys. Preferably 
married and without children. Give full details. 
6849 Survry, 


ie eS Se eS ee ee ee 

WANTED: Director for Summer Home for 
mother and children. Give training, experience, 
references. Jewish Day Nursey, 21-17th Avenue, 
Newark, N. J. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE 


College and university trained, de- 
sires to connect as executive director 
of a community center or similar or- 
ganization. Has had extensive ex- 
perience as administrator and organ- 
izer in community center and settle- 
ment work. Has pleasing personality 
and highest references. At present 
employed as executive of a large 
Jewish community center in the 
east. Available September. Box 6844 
Survey. 


EXPERIENCED worker with dependent and 


delinquent boys wishes position. Age 36. Will 
locate anywhere. Excellent references. 6853 
Survey 


APARTMENT TO RENT 


TO RENT, furnished, for summer months, 
six rooms, two baths, veranda, shade-trees. 50 
miles from New York City. Terms reasonable. 
Mrs. Hubbell, 6 East Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 


REAL ESTATE 


20 Acres with waterfront, high land, trees, brook, 
for sale between New London and Saybrook. 
Nice for summer homes. Address Cruttenden, 
Crescent Beach, Conn. 


FOR SALE 


Two complete ediphone outfits consisting of one 
dictator and one transcriber, practically new. 
Used very little, unusual opportunity. 


HADASSAH—111 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 


Cash with orders. 
Address Advertising Department 


THE SURVEY 


14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertise- 


Minimum 
Dicounts: 5% on three insertions ; 


EAST 19th STREET 
EW YORK CITY 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE and CAMPAIGN DIRECTOR 
—New York and Brooklyn Federations, national, 
hospital, emergency unemployment an deficit 
campaigns, Community Center Director, college 
and legal training, energetic organizer, compe- 
tent administrator, seeks permanent connection. 
6829 Survey. 


AVAILABLE 


For research and interpretive compilation of re 
ports, an executive of ten years experience 1n 
case work and council fields. Part-time, tem- 
porary or project basis. 6835 Survey. 


WOMAN EXECUTIVE, trained in social 
work, B. S. and M. S. degrees, experienced in 
family welfare and supervision of institutions for 
mothers and children. South or West preferred. 
6838 Survey. 


SS eS EEE RE PT RRO PETER 
GRADUATE NURSE thoroughly experienced 
in Day Nursery work wants position. 6845 


Survey, 
SA ME EL ee eee ee 


WANTED: Position as director or head coun- 
selor in a Boy’s Summer Camp. Hight years 
camp experience. Twenty years’ experience in 
Boys’ Work. Excellent references as to charac- 
ter and ability. 6846 Survey. 

Ee a SSR eRe ee ee 

AMERICAN man with ten years’ teaching ex- 
perience and eleven years’ experience working 
at the trade wants position teaching carpentry 
and allied drawing. -6847 Survey. 


MAN, college graduate, desires responsible 
position in child caring institution. Thoroughly 
experienced in all departments. Capable assistant 
executive or head supervisor. Also after-care or 
probation work. Highest references. 6848 Sur- 
VEY. 

BEA A ee 

EXPERIENCED Executive Housekeeper de- 
sires position in private school, hospital or large 
private home. Excellent references. 6850 Survey. 


REGISTERED NURSE, experienced in chil- 
dren’s work, desires position as superintendent 
of orphan asylum, day nursery, preventorium, or 
other institution for children. 6851 Survey. 


RESEARCH ASSISTANT, Bryn Mawr grad- 
uate, ten years’ writing, editorial and social 
agency experience, wishes position in field or 
statistical research, publicity or executive secre- 
tarial work in sociological, labor or educational 
field. 6852 Survey. 


CAPABLE EXECUTIVE: experienced in case 
work; parole and probation; vocational guidance 
and placement; transients; community work; pub- 
licity; research. 6854 Survry. 


YOUR VACATION 


could be spent very profitably in Camp if you are possessed of the necessary 
qualifications for the following positions, which are waiting to be filled. 


Swimming instructors 
Musicians—Piano 

Choral Singing 
Teachers of Arts & Crafts 


Dramatics and Dancing 


For information regarding these positions write to 


Miss Gertrude D. Holmes, Director 
Social Welfare Division 


EXECUTIVE SERVICE CORPORATION 


WituiaM D, Camp, President 


100 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Professional positions 
Physicians (men and women) 
Trained Nurses 

Domestic positions 
Dietitians 


Camp Mothers (under 40) 


Agency Telephone 
Ashland 4-6000 


Social Workers 


and 


Public Health } 


Nurses 


WO members of our staff— 
Anna L. Tittman, R. N., and 
Anne Starr Taylor—will be 
available for interviews at 
conference of National Tuber- 
? 
| 


culosis Association, Syracuse, 
N. Y., May 11-14. 


JV.S. booklet on request 


Tat Lond Lotte 


(Agency) 
130 EAST 2and STREET 
NEW YORK 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 
VOCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCY 


18 East 41sT STREET, New Yorn 
Lexington 2593 


We are interested in placing those who 
have a professional attitude towards their 
work. Executive secretaries, 
case workers, hospital social service workers, 
settlement directors; research, immigration, 
psychiatric, personnel workers and others. 


of Philanthropic, and Wealthy Per- 
sons; 25,000 New Eng. Names; 
$292,000 given to one society thru 
Direct Mail Appeals. Write 


G.M.H., 69 Newbury St., Boston 


SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL 
TRADE 


SEEMAN BROS. 


Groceries 


Hudson and North Moore Streets 
New York 


PAMPHLETS 


RATES: 75c per actual line for 4 
insertions 
“ADMINISTRATION o¥ RELIRF” and “Care oF THE 
Homerress 1N UNEMPLOYMENT EMERGENCIES.” 
15 cents each, 25 copies for $2.50. Family 


Welfare Association of America, 130 East 22nd 
Street, New York City. 


PERIODICALS 


——— ee 
Tue AMERICAN JOURNAL oF Nursinc shows the 
part which trained nurses are taking in the 
betterment of the world. Put it in your library. 
es a year. 370 Seventh Ave., New York, 


Menta, Hycrene: 


LITERARY SERVICE 
RESEARCH; We assist in preparing 


special articles, papers, 
speeches, debates. Expert, scholarly ser- 
vice. AUTHOR’s RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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INTERPRETATION 


BACK of the Headlines, 
and AHEAD of Research 


Annual Statement by The Editor 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INc. 
112 East 19 Street 
New York 
YEAR REVIEWED CURRENT YEAR 
: 1930 1931 


E have confronted opportunity no less than pre- 

dicament. We are weathering these difficult times 

because the working scheme we call Survey Asso- 

ciates had it in it to serve them. I wish to con- 

gratulate officers, board, staff, members, contributors of time, 

money, ideas and writings upon the gratifying results they have 

achieved; and to assure them that their unflagging zest and 

loyalty, to which these results are due, are warmly appreciated. 

Our last annual statement covered the twelve months ended 

September 30, 1929—just prior to the stock market crash. In 

the interval we have shifted our fiscal year to a calendar basis, 

and these pages cover the fifteen months ending December 31, 

1930—which saw the down-swing of the business cycle. Our 

financial statements handle the fall quarter of 1929 as a frag- 

ment (page 127) and the twelve months of 1930 as our first 
calendar-fiscal year (page 122). 


Opportunity 


N the one hand, the depression has thrown an emergent 

load of interpretation upon us, both of its human con- 
sequences and of affirmative moves to outflank them. This will 
be the special subject of this report (page 115). 

“You are doing more than furnishing a record,” writes 
Ellsworth Faris, editor of The American Journal of Sociology 
—‘“you are in my opinion literally helping to make history.” 

At least we have brought out the provocative beginnings of 
the conquest of unemployment. “Sane, sure, sword-thrusts of 
intelligence across a muddled knot of depression and discouraged 
planning,” wrote Grace Ruth Southwick. “This was brought 
home to me especially last week when we were struggling to 
set up the right kind of solutions for our local unemployment 
problem in Santa Barbara.’ Our effort has been first of all 
to handle developments so as to be of practical help to social 
workers and members of committees the country over, but quite 
as much to engage the interest of everyday citizens exactly 
where last winter and this have jolted them loose to what is 
happening to their world. We have brought out issues packed 
with realities but touched with 
that lift of invention and 
constructive criticism which 


INTERPRETATION 


BACK of the Headlines, 
AHEAD of the Findings of 
Conventional RESEARCH 


To Survey Associates and all Survey Readers 


bers and participants in Survey Associates will help themselves 
to a full share of these and other expressions on page 118. 


Predicament 


@> the other hand, the business situation quite naturally 

undermined our footing to give such service. The Survey 
and Survey Graphic, outlets for our work, lost in advertising 
and newsstand sales in common with most periodicals. Our 
contributions suffered a shrinkage of $12,000 in 1930 (chiefly 
in the higher brackets). Moreover the shift in fiscal years 
would have been difficult under any circumstances, as it brought 
within the fifteen months two fall quarters, which are periods 
of heaviest outlay, and by chance, leanest in large contributions. 
We were $5472 short of making ends meet at the close of the 
fifteen months on December 31 last—the first time in the 
eighteen years of Survey Associates as a cooperative publishing 
society that we have closed a fiscal year with an overhanging 
deficit in our general fund. 

Nonetheless, the rank and file of members and contributors 
have stood by splendidly. We carry 1936 names on our roster, 
against 2032 in 1928-9. Moreover, our circle of readers has 
grown. For the first six months of 1930, our net paid circula- 
tion (Survey Graphic and the Graphic number of The Survey, 
combined) ranged 1000 ahead of the corresponding period in 
1929; for the last six months it ranged 1500 ahead. With less 
to invest, our subscription receipts on the monthly Graphic 
failed to match those of the year before, but with our “new” 
Midmonthly taking hold, our joint twice-a-month subscriptions 
gained ground; and our combined stencil count of paid sub- 
scriptions on January 1, 1931, stood at 26,309—a net increase 
of 1238 over the tally of January 1, 1930. (Special numbers 
reached a circulation of thirty-five and forty thousand.) 

As we sense it, hard times have set people to harder think- 
ing. In terms of subject categories, economic and social ques- 
tions which lay dormant five years ago, have again come abreast 
in reader interest of psychological problems and international 
relations. All these fall within our province. If but a tithe 
of the needs and means which 
the scientific method has laid 
bare, should become the basis 


stretches the imagination. “No 
other publication has given 
such complete information on 
the subject,” in the view of 
Henry Bruére, president of 
the Bowery Savings Bank and 
chairman of the Governor’s 
Commission on Unemployment 
Problems for the State of 
New York—“nor given it with 
such sure judgment and ef- 
fectiveness in ways that pro- 
voke thought and action.” 
And our wish is that all mem- 


First of All a Fellowship 


(From last year’s annual statement) 


Survey Associates is first of all a fellowship; it is also the non- 
profit-making membership corporation which publishes The Survey: 
Midmonthly and Graphic. The members of Survey Associates are 
the owners of the enterprise. The Survey is more than a magazine 
—we think of it primarily as an educational endeavor, whose pur- 
pose is to awaken, inspire, inform and guide the social spirit which 
underlies all forms of effort to make the world a better place in 
which to be born and to live. It isn’t self-supporting, althoug 
commercial receipts (from circulation and advertising) increase in 
proportion to the total cost. Dealing as we do with subjects often 
controversial because they are alive and fluid—and not always 
“popular,” we are naturally unable to acquire mass circulation and 
the advertising patronage which that produces. That is why we 
need further support to keep going, and to move forward as new 

fields open and means are available. 
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for concerted action, the re- 
sults, humanly speaking, would 
be fabulous. Such an outcome 
hangs of course on whether 
wider and wider circles of 
men and women keep abreast 
of their changing world and 
bear a hand in the changing. 
Here, Survey Associates, with 
its scheme of interpretation, 
can count if we have the in- 
itiative and resources to make 
the most of the opportunities 
imbedded in our predicaments. 


Income Tax Decision | 


HEN, on November 4, 1912, Survey Associates was char- 
tered as a membership corporation under the laws of the 
State of New York, our stated purpose was set forth: “to ad- 
vance the cause of constructive philanthropy by the publication 
and circulation of books, pamphlets and periodicals, and by con- 
ducting any investigation useful or necessary for the preparation 


thereof.” In its early years, the nature of this novel society was 


_ recognized, and contributions made to it were deductible under 


the federal income tax laws. Later, a series of rulings, first 
by districts and then nationally, barred us out, Thereupon a 
test case was brought by Robert W. deForest, president of the 
society (based on his contribution of $3150 in 1924). On April 
16, 1930 the U. §. Board of Tax Appeals rendered a decision 
holding in substance that Survey Associates is a corporation 
operated exclusively for educational or charitable purposes, 
contributions to which are properly deductible from gross in- 
come for income tax purposes. Five months later, the com- 
missioner of internal revenue published his official acquiescence 
in the decision (Internal Revenue Bulletin, September 29, 1930, 
page I, the official citation being IX-39-4783). On page 1109, 
Mr. deForest points out that the decision, “while gratifying 
from the point of view of The Survey and its friends, has its 
chief importance to social work in holding that ‘charity,’ in the 
meaning of the law, is not confined to the giving of material 
relief.” (“What is given is service and ideas—not commod- 
ities.”) From another angle the decision is significant in recog- 
nizing that an educational institution may be built around the 
nucleus of a periodical and its adult readers, no less than around 
that of a college campus and its cluster of students. Research 
has long been recognized as an appropriate vehicle for the edu- 
cational principle; here interpretation takes its place alongside. 

For after all, what we have attempted has been to link 
fact bearing with fact finding and more, to contrive vivid car- 
riers for experience, ideas and adventurous proposals for the 
common welfare. 


The New “Mid” 


URVEY MIDMONTHLY, reaching its readers by the 
fifteenth of each month, is such a carrier. In its exchange 
of information, practice and invention with respect to family 
and child welfare, health, education, industrial relations and 
community development, it spans the fields of social work. Along 
with its prime subject matter, it affords a meeting place for 
the discussion of professional interests, techniques, ethics and 
administration. It reaches a clientele over four times as 
large as the membership of the National Conference of Social 
Work—ranging from the experts on city staffs to the isolated 
worker on some mountainside. ‘Mrs. Heron does public health 
work with the Eskimos here,” writes Ann Martin from Bethel, 
Alaska. “I teach the upper grades for the same natives. . 
No, we could not work nor keep house without The Survey.” 
At the very outset of the fifteen-month period under review, 
we reconstructed The Survey Midmonthly, sacrificing the semi- 
long, semi-technical articles (for which a great variety of more 
specialized journals afford media) and focusing the better part 
of each issue on the entire audience served—on 
social workers and those next of kin to them. 
We put a blue cover on it (which we have just 
turned inside out for a spring suit), illustrated 
it in blacks and whites, and gave it new spright- 
liness. The response has been widespread. “The 
impact on the eye and the mind is distinctly 
different,” wrote Lisle Burroughs of the Wash- 
ington Community Chest “more impressive— 
far more attractive.” “May the new model 
carry its precious freight to every corner of the 


land,” wrote Mary L. Weston from one of them—the Sea 
Pines School on Cape Cod. “I could go into a regular Coué 
chant,” wrote Anita Eldridge, secretary of the California 
Conference of Social Work, “but anything so smart and 
sprightly as the Midmonthly in its gay blue and white jacket 
deserves a snappier pean of praise than that worn-out couplet.” 
At the end of the fifteen months, our stencil count of joint 
subscribers (The Survey twice-a-month, Midmonthly and 
Graphic at $5) stood at 18,418, an increase of 2482, or 15 
per cent over October 1, 1929. With less investment than 
the year before, our stencil count of Graphic monthly sub- 
scriptions stood at 7891 the first of the year—a little better 
than holding its own. 

A point has been reached where we are giving active con- 
sideration to issuing the Midmonthly, like the Graphic, as a 
separate periodical, to be had on a monthly subscription, and 
the two (at an advantage) under a joint subscription. In any 
event, we have plans afoot, once the business situation lifts, to 
carry the Midmonthly forward by a decisive stage. 


Survey Graphic 
ES ee GRAPHIC, reaching its readers by the first of 


each month, is such another carrier—swinging the full arc 


_of the modern professions and bringing out the newer chapters 


each is writing in the age-long history of humankind in its effort 
to master circumstance. We bring forward through the Graphic 
the most arresting developments in the fields of social work, 
and in turn bring social criticism and discovery to bear on gen- 
eral affairs. The uneven stream of progress, the borderlands 
of the sciences and vocations, group action and interplay from 
crossroads to the continents are within its ken; but interpreta- 
tion is a two-way street, and the meaning of all this to men, 
women and children—to ourselves—is equally our concern. With 
the graphic arts to help us make of it a pageant. 

Two series of articles featured in the period under review 
illustrate this two-way interpretation. From her coign of 
vantage at Hull-House, traversing the “second twenty years,” 
Miss Addams brought her matchless social insight to bear on 
the salients of modern life epitomized in these titles: 


A Decade of Prohibition (October 1929) 

Immigrants Under the Quota (November 1929) 
Efforts to Humanize Justice (December 1929) 
Aspects of the Woman’s Movement (August 1930) 
Education and the Current Event (September 1930) 
Contrasts in a Post-War Generation (October 1930) 


The reverse process of social exploration and appraisal en- 
tered into a project made possible by gift of Mrs. Emmons 
Blaine. As result, one of the last commissions undertaken by 
William Bolitho was that of appraising for us the human stuff 
that goes into the Chicago gangsters and their group significance 
as urban rebels; the racket as their method; and the police net 
as the scheme by which a democracy sets out to keep them in 
leash. In this instance, therefore, we turned to an outsider— 
to a brilliant journalist, critic and playwright; to a South 
Africander, trench-bomber during the war, and thereafter The 
Manchester Guardian’s correspondent with all Europe as his 
beat; the slashing critic of Fascism and the 
biographer (Twelve Against the Gods) of the 
great adventurers of the world. 

The Psychosis of the Gang (February 1930) 


The Gangster Traumatism (March 1930) 
The Natural History of Graft (May 1930) 


Frank Tannenbaum’s series on Thomas Mott 
Osborne’s work at Auburn and Sing Sing 
Prisons (October through March of the cur- 
rent publishing year) is in a sense in sequence 
to Mr. Bolitho’s series of the year before. 


Special Numbers 

UR formula of first-hand interpretation linked with the 
graphic arts is visualized in our special numbers. We led 
off 1930 with such a number (January) on Rising Medical 
Costs which ran into an edition of 38,000, suggested by Ed- 
ward A. Filene, edited by Mary Ross, the art work by Florence 
Kellogg; Dr. Haven Emerson, Michael M. Davis of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund collaborating. We enlisted the cooperation of 
physicians, economists, business men, nurses, hospital workers, 
laymen. We tapped the first findings of the national committee 
which, under Secretary Wilbur’s chairmanship, is making a 
five-year study in this field. The number reached down to the 
basic conflict between flat purses and sick bodies, and explored 
that neglected frontier between economics and the practice of 

medicine which concerns all of us in our everyday vicissitudes. 

That same formula has served us admirably in our annual 
racial numbers through which Survey Associates makes dis- 
tinctive contribution to international and inter-racial under- 
standing. Our offering for 1930 was on Czechoslovakia (March 
—37,000), brought out on the eightieth birthday of President 
Masaryk, and like our New Germany Number the year before, 
edited by John Palmer Gavit. It was essentially a one-man 
show, based on the trip its editor took the summer before to 
gather materials first-hand—a series of portrait articles on the 
philosopher president; on Bat’a, the shoe-man who has brought 
mass production into medieval Europe; on Bene, the foreign 
minister who ‘keeps the bridgehead for democracy at the East;” 
and the rest of the cast of characters, and the things they stand 
for, in this newest of republics. 

This formula was applied to widely ranging semi-special 
numbers: two on newer developments in education, and 

The New World of the Mind (May—33,500), centering on 
the First International Congress of Mental Hygiene at Wash- 
ington, synchronizing with the thirtieth anniversary of the move- 
ment in this country, and (with a succeeding series of articles) 
illuminating the recent advances in psychology and psychiatry in 
their bearings both upon human behavior and upon our social 
institutions. 

When the Small Man Borrows (November—39,750) brought 
out with the editorial collaboration of Evans Clark and pre- 
senting the heart of his study for the Twentieth Century Fund 
of the revolutionary changes going forward as mass credit takes 
its place beside mass production and mass distribution. The 
number tapped the pioneer inquiries into loan-shark activities 
by the Division of Remedial Loans of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. It boxed the compass of the newer forms of lending, 
which almost overnight have reached the proportions of a ma- 
jor industry in volume of business done; and it traversed the 
controversial issues raised in bringing banking techniques to 
the service of the average man. The credit unions had the center 
of the stage as the democratic manifestations of the movement. 


Scores 

The compass of this report precludes reviewing the full 

stream of materials handled by Arthur Kellogg, 

managing editor, and his associates. One register 

of our measure of performance is indicated by 
the following: 


“TEN OUTSTANDING ARTICLES OF THE 
MONTH,” Franklin Square Subscription Agency 
Posters (selected by a committee of librarians) 
March—William Bolitho: The Gangster Traumatism 

April —Senator Couzens: Long Wages 


May 
Asia 

Aug. —Jane Addams: Aspects of the Woman’s 
Movement 


OCTOBER SURVEY 


GRGPHIC 


—S. K. Ratcliffe: The Gathering Storm im  [RELIGIONand MENTAL HEALTH 


The Vision That Came to 


THOMAS MOTT OSBORNE 
Tis Fine of Series by 
Prank Tannenbaum 


—Jane Addams: Education by the Current Event 


Mott Osborne 
Nov. —Frank Tannenbaum: When Osborne Came to Sing Sing 


Dec. 


“TEN LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH,” selected and 
reprinted in condensed form in The Review of Reviews 


Feb. —A Doctor Diagnoses the Bills: George E. Follansbee, M.D. a 


—An Economist Audits His Costs: Walton Hamilton 
March—Gangs of Chicago: William Bolitho 
May —A Payroll that Floats: Beulah Amidon 
Nov. —China’s Great Famine: Grover Clark 
“ARTICLES OF LASTING INTEREST,” reprinted in part in 
Readers’ Digest 
Feb. —A Merchant Looks at Medicine: Edward A. Filene 
March—The Psychosis of the Gang: William Bolitho 
June —“Pull” and the Police: William Bolitho 
Nov. —The Famine in China: Grover Clark 


Turned Corner 


FANOSHEE register lies in the showings of our publishing 
office. The budget of Survey Associates is divided into 
three accounts. The first or Association Account, covers our 
membership department and the special editorial desks which 
carry forward work of digest and interpretation of a grade 
fairly analogous to university research, and of a caliber which 
only a large circulation or a profitable trade audience, would 
make feasible in straight commercial journalism. This work 
is the first charge on our contributed funds. 

Our two publishing accounts (Midmonthly and Graphic) 
segregate our business operations. Each is charged with its 
appropriate costs, including one-half the upkeep of the manag- 
ing editor’s department, and one-third of administration, and 
each is credited with its earnings. 

On the disbursement side of these publishing accounts, we 
have distinguished between publishing maintenance and circula- 
tion investment—the money we put into getting new subscrip- 
tions. And the objective we have been working toward in the 
last five years has been to reach a point where publishing re- 
ceipts would cover publishing maintenance, so defined. We have 
turned that corner in the period covered by this report as will 
be seen in the detailed statements on page 122. 

In 1928-29 (our last fiscal year reported on), publishing 
receipts fell short of publishing maintenance charges by $4608 
for which, together with money for circulation investment, we 
drew on contributions. 

In 1930, using the same method of reckoning, publishing re- 
ceipts wholly covered publishing maintenance and in addition 
supplied a small margin of $2918 for circulation investment— 
a spread to the good of $7500. 

In the face of the hard times our total publishing receipts 
reached $120,058 in 1930 against $118,414 in 1928-29. The 
shrinkage in contributions of around $12,000 
($92,277 against $104,616) was met in part by this 
gain, in part by retrenchments (total disbursements 
$205,120 against $212,870), and is reflected in a 
deficit of $2465 in the year’s operations; and a 
cumulative deficit of $5472 for the fifteen months. 

It is for two purposes then that Survey Asso- 
ciates needs and seeks support—for money to 
invest in circulation growth, in spreading our 
educational reach; and for our association activ- 
ities, for that staff work which is kindred to 
research, and which is the justification for being 
of this “House of the Interpreters.” 


—Frank Tannenbaum: The Community that Osborne Built e 
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—Frank Tannenbaum: The Vision that Came to Thomas i 


N the very heyday of post-war prosperity, one of the mem- 
bers of Survey Associates urged us to focus on broken 
work and earnings as a neglected hazard of American life. 
His name would be known to every reader of this page, 

and we have come to look to him for prescient leads. The 
pith of his counsel was, that 


The conscience of America is after all a greater dynamo than 
can be set thrumming by coal or gas or waterfall. Once the men 
and women of these United States shall take the stand that inas- 
much as the denial of the opportunity for work to the least of 
them is the concern of all, and no longer to be endured in our 
common life, then economic and social invention will quickly derive 
means for making that opportunity secure. 

Some time passed before we put this counsel to work as the 
spearhead of our special number on Unemployment and VW’ ays 
Out in the spring of 1929. Then and since it has animated our 
efforts in bringing out the thrust of bitter human experience 
due to this unmet hazard, and in illuminating those economic 
and social inventions which give promise that it can and shall 
be met. 

It was ten years ago that, for the first time, the federal 
government took on responsibility for leadership with respect 
to unemployment. The outgivings of the President’s Confer- 
ence of 1921, under Mr. Hoover’s chairmanship, stand as the 
most rounded national program we have had in America on 
the subject. Its accomplishments and consequences have been 
set forth in The Survey, and in fact our first review of them 
was incorporated as an appendix to the official proceedings. 
Yet among its major recommendations were these: 


Adequate statistics 

Long-range budgeting of public works 
Rehabilitation of employment services 
Stabilization of work and earnings 
Experiments in employment reserves. 


nop ee ie 


A decade later, we are in a crisis which would certainly have 
been eased if those recommendations had stepped out of reports 
into our scheme of life. Only reluctantly, under pressure of the 
present emergency, were the Wagner bills covering the first 
two items enacted by the Seventy-first Congress. The confer- 
ence had blocked out procedures for budgeting and projecting 
public works so that they might be thrown in when industrial 
operations are slack, but measures to this end slept through 
nearly a decade of prosperity, and neither the federal govern- 
ment nor the states and cities were prepared to act on the 
down swing of the cycle in 1929. A third Wagner bill, equally 
in line with the 1921 findings, and providing for a cooperative 
state system of employment exchanges with federal supervision 
and financial encouragement, was passed at the close of the 
session only to be vetoed after March 4 by the President. Nor 
was there resilient leadership at Washington in the ten-year 
interval—or for that matter on the part of the chief nation- 
wide business or labor bodies—calculated to promote either 
employment stabilization or employment reserves, or to en- 
courage experimentation with the insurance principle in steady- 
ing work and earnings. 

That has been the way things have gone in most of our 
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depressions. A good shelf in a library of economics could be 
filled by reports drafted by able committees during crises, 
brought out afterward and forgotten. Between times the Amer- 
ican public has ignored the fissure of unemployment that runs 
through even our most prosperous years, and which shows the 
weakness of our economic planning at this point. 

The edge of the situation confronting Survey Associates in 
the period covered by this report, has been how we might help 
people take to heart the experiences of these months, shake 
loose from the old rigmarole of emergent relief and unemergent 
lethargy, and begin to organize energies and interest along 
enduring lines. The old’ adage that example is better than 
precept enters into our working conception, and we have ap- 
plied it from month to month by presenting original budgets 
of experience, ideas, demonstrations and forthright discussion 
close to the realities of unemployment. We have handled the 
everyday problems of social workers and emergency committees. 
We have tapped resourceful investigations by public and private 
bodies. We have singled out and interpreted the most creative 


‘developments by industries. We have dramatized the new city 


and state set-ups which are lifting security of employment to 
the level of education and health as subjects for public concern. 
Every day’s mail brings us letters from people telling us what 
this swift exchange of experience, candid truth and proposal 
means to them (see page 118). But let us go back a little and 
retrace briefly the sequence of our work. 


1928 


OR some weeks in the early winter of 1928 “the threads 

that shuttle through The Survey office” wove “an unex- 
pected picture of men and women idle in every section of the 
country because they cannot find work to do.” In introducing 
three articles which led off our March number, we pointed out 
that the newspapers and magazines were apparently unconscious 
of this mounting evidence of a situation so serious that had it 
been true of the stock market there would have been great 
public concern. We of The Survey had more intimate and 
close-to-the-ground sources of information. “From summaries 
of current trends, from state labor department reports, from 
the anxious testimony of friends of The Survey, social workers, 
physicians, nurses, teachers and others in contact with wage- 
earners and their families there emerges this disquieting pic- 


ture.” Our three articles were: 


Shadows of Prosperity—a statistical appraisal by Leo Wolman, 
head of the research department of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers; 

Is Unemployment Here? by Beulah Amidon—a canvass of data 
secured from the family welfare agencies of the country “in terms 
of increased case loads, mounting appeals for relief, and communi- 
ties still complacently unaware of industry’s slowing down” ; 


When Mass Production Stalls by Paul U. Kellogg—a record of 
lost work-time, lost wages, family and community disorganization 
caused by the failure of the Ford Motor Company, in changing 
models, to apply to the human factor in production the same sort 
of forethought and intelligence which went into its handling of 
machines and credit. 
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Later on in the year we collaborated with the National 
Federation of Settlements in initiating its ground-breaking 
study of what unemployment does to families. 


1929 


HE spring of the succeeding year, six months before the 

stock market crash, we set the pattern of interpretation 
we have been weaving since. This was in our special number 
of Survey Graphic—Unemployment and Ways Out (April 
1929). There were those who said we were doing a foolhardy 
thing to take up such a dour subject and at a time when so 
few would pay any heed to it. It may be in point to quote the 
paragraph which introduced the number: 
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We treat of a great wrong—which for the most part has been 
dealt with pettily. Of a great opportunity, which here and there 
is being grasped with ingenuity and imagination in ways that are 
big with promise. We want you to read this number, yes. But we 
want you who read it to think about it. And to take hold. For 
while it treats of one of the grimmest problems Americans face, it 
tells where engineers, economists, bankers, employers, public of- 
ficials, labor leaders, social workers, neighbors, citizens have taken 
hold in practical fashion and what has come of it. 


Contributors to that issue underscored the fact that, with 
a million wage-earners unemployed in the most prosperous of 
our post-war years, we faced a continuing problem—one which 
we now see will be with us when business gets back to “usual.” 
Three progressive employers—Sam A. Lewisohn of Adolph 
Lewisohn and Sons, Ernest G. Draper, vice-president of Hills 
Brothers, and Henry §. Dennison, president of the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company—were impressed that this number, 
with its challenge to the imagination, might get a hearing for 
advances in the stabilization of work that they had long urged 


in soberer ways. They sent out a joint letter to some thou-. 


sands of engineers, managers, employers, and labor leaders; 
and distributed 5000 copies of it. The edition ran to 40,000. 


1930 


WE plied this shuttle of ours we call Survey Graphic 
with renewed vigor throughout the winter of 1930. We 
exhibited the plight of industrial neighborhoods and commu- 
nities at a time when the press was glossing things over and we 
searched for creative moves in dealing with the trouble. 

Our industrial editor, Beulah Amidon, appraised first-hand 
two developments which represented opposite poles: 

Negative: TOLEDO —A CITY THE AUTO RAN OVER: in- 
terpreting the human minuses of a situation where the working 
force of a plant had been cut down from 30,000 to 3000, and the 
community was holding the bag. 

Positive: IVORYDALE—A PAYROLL THAT FLOATS: inter- 
preting the human pluses of a situation where the Procter & Gamble 
plan of guaranteed employment had held straight through. 

Further, on the negative side, we brought out what no news- 
paper brought out—the truth as to what unemployment was 
exacting of household and community life in the Michigan 
automobile center, the very (caved-in) backbone of the mass- 
production industries of the Middlewest. We were fortunate 
in enlisting the collaboration of Helen Hall, chairman of the 
Unemployment Committee of the National Federation of Settle- 
ments; and her inquiry, When Detroit’s Out of Gear, was a 
companion piece to Miss Amidon’s Ivorydale in the April 
Graphic and to Senator Couzens’s challenge to employers— 
Long Wages. 

On the positive side, also, we carried articles on the Cincin- 
nati Civic Commission, on Dayton’s inquiry and program, and 
(by Morris E. Leeds) on the project of the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce in setting up an institute of stabilization. 

These strands of interest were gathered into a skein at an 
after-dinner meeting of Survey Associates at the Hotel Am- 
bassador, which “made the front pages” of the metropolitan 


newspapers with the story of Colonel Procter’s leadership in 
regularizing work—one of the few affirmative developments 
set going by the hard times of ’21; weathering these of ’30-’31. 


1931 


E have been plying that shuttle this past winter—putting 
muscle into it, and by that I mean staff time, field work, 
space—paragraphs, articles, in several instances whole issues. 
Our first responsibility lay toward those who were shoulder- 
ing the emergency load. To this end we have spread experience 
and plans of opportune use to social workers, social agencies 
and unemployment committees. Our November (1930) Mid- 
monthly carried a swift survey by Gertrude Springer (asso- 
ciate editor) of the most suggestive set-ups for relief and com- 
munity organization; and another by Miss Amidon, canvassing 
community plans—some of paper and some of good sound plank- 
ing, to find and distribute work. Unemployment hung like a 
wraith over the proceedings of the Boston convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, and Louis Stark, industrial ex- 
pert of The New York Times, reviewed it for us. Joanna C. 
Colcord, director of the Charity Organization Department of 
the Russell Sage Foundation, dealt with the sharply pointed 
program of the family welfare societies in facing what proved 
to be the most trying winter in their history. And A. W. Mc- 
Millen of the Association of Community Chests and Councils. 
summarized the study of relief finances by the Bureau for Reg- 
istration of Social Statistics of the University of Chicago. 
Throughout the winter, our Survey Graphics have carried 
the findings of our field work, the gist of outstanding reports 
and investigations, and challenging demonstrations of a con- 
structive sort. For example: 


STEADIER WORK 


Stabilization—the first results of a study of seasonal slumps made 
by a committee of New England business men (4 Merchant Looks 
at Stabilization, by A. Lincoln Filene—February) ; portrayal of the 
cooperative union-management measures by which roo per cent of 
the B. & O. shopmen remained on the payroll throughout 1930 
(Keeping at the Job, by Otto Beyer—March). 

Public Works—to be thrown in when private industrial opera- 
tions are off—a program of practical action by the ranking ex- 
pert in the country, (The Umbrella of Public Works, Otto T. 
Mallory—March). 

SWIFTER RE-EMPLOYMENT 


Employment Services — state, federal, and city developments 
(Connecting Men with Jobs) appraised by Paul H. Douglas of the 
University of Chicago, organizing director of the Swarthmore In- 
stitute of Unemployment (December). 

W ork-Relief—a staff interpretation of the most distinctive demon- 
stration of the winter along the lines of emergent help (The Job 
Line, by Gertrude Springer—February). 


INSURANCE AGAINST WANT 


Employment Reserves and Unemployment Insurance—the first 
first-hand appraisal of the mutual unemployment insurance plan of 
the General Electric Company; itself the first major corporation to 
experiment in this field (Out of the House of Magic, by Beulah 
Amidon—December); a devastating analysis of our present 
makeshifts by the chairman of the Unemployment Committee, Na- 
tional Federation of Settlements (Shall We Stick to the American 
Dole? by Helen Hall—January) ; the first interpretation of the 
study by members of the faculty of the Yale Inatitute of Human 
Relations, of the dismissal wage plan followed by the U. S. Rubber 
Company (When Shut-Down Came, by Ewan Clague and W. J. 
Couper—February) ; a comparative analysis of American Plans of 
Unemployment Insurance, which are before a group of state legis- 
latures, by Paul H. Douglas (February); a current appraisal of 
German and English developments by an American industrial ex- 
ecutive (Dole-itis, by Charles M. Mills—February) ; a searching 
comparison of our contrasting procedures with respect to stabiliz- 
ing dividends and leaving wages at loose ends (Who Bears the 
Risk? by William M. Leiserson—March). 


FOCAL POINTS 


City: In sequence to the compact surveys in our November Mid- 
monthly, Miss Amidon visited Cincinnati, Rochester and Indian- 
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apolis, three cities which have had civic organizations at work for 
a year or more on long-range problems and presented a composite 
picture of the main features of their work: (a) fact-finding; 
(b) stabilization; (c) budgeting public works; (d) employment 
services; (e) vocational placement; (f) relief and reserves— 
(Three Cities Look Ahead—February). These three letters il- 
lustrate the response to such work of analysis and portrayal: 


William H. Book, director, Department of Civic Affairs, Chamber 
of Commerce, Indianapolis: 

. . . We regard this as a most comprehensive and helpful statement out 

of a mass of somewhat confusing and purposeless material relating to 

the problems of unemployment which comes to us from many sources, 


It is particularly gratifying to have your clear review of community effort 
and the consequent workable suggestions. 


Francis H. Bird, University of Cincinnati: 
-.. I will do my best to see that we “‘cash in” on some of the con- 
structive suggestions which come to mind as one reads your story. 


W. E. Weld, dean, College of Arts and Science, University of 
Rochester: 


_+ « + I enjoyed the article very much, and for the first time I am be- 

7 aie to hope that unemployment may be permanently reduced in the 
ecades to come. Every bit of knowledge that we can scatter with refer- 
ence to the possibilities of such reduction of unemployment will, I think, 
contribute towards the solution of the problem. 


State: We hailed the early draft of the report of what is es- 
sentially the first state employment planning commission—that of 
New York—as the most important manuscript to reach us last 
fall, and published it in full in our December Survey Graphic. 
Accompanying it, we published signed statements by Governor 
Roosevelt of New York and Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania, 
the two state executives, one Democratic and one Republican, who 
have pioneered in this field. From California has come evidence 
that that issue of Survey Graphic was put to work in ushering 
in a similar state commission on the Pacific Coast. There are over 
twenty state emergency committees which conceivably might be 
aroused to the long-range job. 

National: For eighteen months we have driven home the op- 
portunity for national leadership both along governmental and 
voluntary lines; and have followed legislative developments at 
Washington. Throughout fall and winter, the President’s Emer- 
gency Committee on Employment has had its activities confined 
pretty largely to stimulating state and city organizations for relief, 
but we anticipate a more constructive frontage by Arthur Woods 
and his associates as the situation shifts to a new stage. 


The Months Ahead 


Wy all this we have been working from the bottom up—be- 
ginning with the break-down of work and earnings in our 
American industrial communities everywhere, and ranging over 
the belt of problems having to do with security of livelihood 
and the conservation of the wage-earning market. Whether 
we have drawn on our own field work, on the study of what 
unemployment does to families by the National Federation of 
Settlements, on the findings of the Governor’s Commission in 
New York, the soundings of the Swarthmore Institute of Un- 
employment, or the investigations of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion or the Industrial Relations Counselors, we have found 
them centering on certain points where livelihood can be forti- 
fied. In the Settlement phrasing, wage-earning and wage- 
spending can be reinforced by “making work steadier, by mak- 
ing re-employment swifter, and by insuring against want the 
families of wage-earners who seek work and cannot find it.” 

In the months ahead, we shall further explore and interpret 
these great leads, along which developments are coming fast 
under pressure of the emergency, but along which they will 
come more surely by the cross-fertilization of ideas and ex- 
perience. For example: 


In steadying work—in sequence to our articles on P. & G. and 
the B. & O., we want to dramatize the most adventurous projects 
elsewhere in stabilization. Articles already arranged for deal with 
the guaranteed week of the stock yards for example; and the 
remarkable performance of the Canadian National in conserving 
its working force in integrating its system; a challenging showing 
which bears on anticipated mergers in the U. S. A. (Otto Beyer). 

In sqwifter re-employment—follow the demonstrations by experi- 
mental set-ups in Rochester, New York City and New Jersey; the 
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inclusive investigation of public and private agencies in Illinois; 
developments nationally. 

In tasurance—Here the bearings of work-relief plans, especially 
involving employe contributions, need scrutiny; how the General 
Electric plan pans out in a community like Schenectady; the results 
of the recent concerted move of a group of employers in Rochester 
in setting up a common benefit system; and the remarkable show- 
ings of the labor-management fund in the Chicago garment trades 
in meeting the stress of the depression. In one year, voluntary 
plans of this sort have matched, in numbers covered, the entire 
experimentation in this field in the decade following the 1921 con- 
ference. More new projects are to be expected. And proposals for 
legislation have moved out of the realm of text books to that of 
public issues. We shall follow them as well as the seven-state 
scheme of cooperative study launched by Governor Roosevelt. 


Planning 


N the new year, we are eager not only to expand our treat- 
ment of this belt of dynamic economic problems, but to build 
upon it, and explore a new tier of factors having to do with 
national and international planning and control. We want to 
bring forward what scientific management has learned in the 
internal arrangements of industries that bears on our entire 
scheme of production; what light the advances in mass produc- 
tion have to throw on mass distribution; what budgeting and 
concerted planning have to offer with respect to raw materials, 
continuous operations and other factors in a stabler ordering 
of the workaday life. We have in incubation a special number 
in this field which will focus on the general line that out of our 
strength Americans should find new ways to help not only our- 
selves but the less advantaged peoples of the world in finding a 
new security. Here in the United States we do not face the 
threat of revolution, nor peer into those fiscal vacuums which 
the war left in Europe. Ours is the responsibility to grapple 
with industrial problems with a freeness of hand that is denied 
our contemporaries. 

Yet we must be conscious that both in thinking and in per- 
formance, other nations have thrust out salients further than 
we, and that national planning interlocks with the larger need 
for the fabrication of a more workable world economy. Here 
again, Survey Associates may hope to push out its horizons. 

As it is, with our reduced resources this past year, we have 
had to gouge our issues to carry emergent materials. We 
need elbow room. We have executed swift pieces of staff 
appraisal, but they have been pitifully few, although the 
carrying power of such work more than justifies itself. We 
need funds for travel account, for first-hand inquiry, for com- 
missioning experienced writers. As things stand, we have had 
rare success in drawing into our circle of readers key people 
in all walks of life. Compared with books on such subjects, we 
reach from two to twenty times their audience. But we need 
funds to take advantage of the times, to get our output “across” 
in new ways, to enlist wider reaches of the public. We have 
only scratched the surface of our opportunity as interpreters of 
the conquest of unemployment—much less the social aspects of 
the larger and more adventurous field of industrial dynamics. 
And with the tremendous strides in mechanization and business 
expansion, it is all the more important that such a searchlight 
should be playing on their human implications. 

So it is that we seek support to enable us to make the most 
of this carrier of ours in the extraordinary opportunity that 
opens out in the months ahead to help turn the hard times to 
account—to follow through, issue by issue, and get the widest 
impact of each issue, in ways that will not only hold up the 
hands of those who face the serious aftermath of this winter’s 
trouble, and who will be confronting that of next winter what- 
ever it may be, but will help kindle men’s imaginations with the 
sense of an organic movement breaking through. What America 
does with respect to unemployment—toward liberating our mod- 
ern life from its threat to the very footholds of democracy— 
lies close to what we shall make of our future as a people. 


Unemployment 


KENDALL WEISIGER, Atlanta, Ga.:—The Survey has helped my 
thinking on the employment situation here. Keep up the good work. 

J. S. Witiarp, Akron, Ohio:—It is not unemployment that I care 
to be served. If we had eggs, we would have ham and eggs if we 
chad ham; or the $2.00 you ask for year’s sub. to Survey! 

Henry Gopparp Leacn, Editor, The Forum:—Your symposium 
on “Outflanking Unemployment” constitutes one of the outstanding 
pieces of public service registered on this side of the water this spring. 

WALTER STERN, Milwaukee, Wis.:—Your work is so constructive 
and outstanding in its service that I cannot justify myself in not at 
least giving my support to it to extent of being a cooperating member. 


J. G. Harsorp, Radio Corporation of America:—It seems to me 
that you are rendering a real service to American business by 
bringing this guaranteed employment plan of Procter & Gamble 
of Cincinnati to public attention. 


Bertram H. Saunpers, Treas., Ho-Ho-Kus Bleachery, Ho-Ho-Kus, 
N. J.:—The Survey with all its attendant activities is one of the 
principal blessings we have to be thankful for in the present 
avalanche of things that are wrong. 


I, M. Rusinow, Sec’y, B’nai B’rith, Cincinnati, Ohio:—Have just 
finished reading the February Survey Graphic—one of the best 
issues within recent years, particularly because it is so timely in 
dealing with various aspects of the unemployment situation. 

HENRY Bruére, President, Bowery Savings Bank; Chairman, New 
York State Commission on Unemployment :—No other publication has 
given such complete information on the subject or given it with 
such sure judgment and effectiveness in ways that provoke thought 
and action. 


CuHaries H. Dennis, Editor-in-Chief, Chicago Daily News:—The 
report of the New York State Committee on Unemployment (Survey 
Graphic, December) deals with that pressing problem in a par- 
ticularly intelligent way and its conclusions will be useful to The 
Daily News in its further discussions of that subject. 

ELitswortH Faris, Editor, The American Journal of Sociology, 
Chicago:—Unemployment is perhaps the most demoralizing and 
disorganizing aspect of our economic life and in presenting these 
accounts the Survey Graphic is doing more than furnishing a record 
—you are in my opinion literally helping to make history. 

J. P. RETTENMAYER, The Samarkand Company, San Francisco:— 
Se cneae splendid work. Some of the recent issues should be read 
by every manager of an industrial enterprise, by financial ad- 
ministrators of our large industrials, and by every man who ex- 
ercises some control of employment politics. 

Lea D. Taytor, Chicago Commons :—... A very timely contribu- 
tion, much needed in the present crisis. A thousand or more men are 
sleeping nightly on the lower level of Michigan Avenue along a load- 
ing platform of one of the big buildings, while the automobiles roll by 
overhead and the winter has not yet begun, though the nights are cold. 


CuHEsTER M. Cutver, General Manager, The Employers’ Assn. 
of Detrott:—I have read Miss Hall’s article with a very great deal 
of interest and believe that she has very fairly presented the case. 
While not agreeing with Senator Couzens that the whole problem 
is one for management, nevertheless one cannot deny that a large 
part of the responsibility should be so placed. 


Mo.uiz RAY CARROLL, University of Chicago Settlement, Author 
of the definitive Study of German Unemployment Insurance:— Con- 
gratulations on the April issue of the Survey Graphic. You have 
been doing terribly good work straight along, but this is a corker. 
The Couzens’ article, Miss Hall’s article, and Beulah Amidon’s 
article are magnificient. 

RACHEL R. ANDERSON, Brooklyn:—Pardon a hasty device for an- 
swering your letter. Check enclosed. As to the extra $5, I might 
have bought one hundred apples. But giving it to the Survey 
instead, in my view, aids the unemployment problem constructively, 
by as much more as Mt. Hood, with its serene snow-shrouded sum- 
mit, overtops the tallest apple tree in a Hood River orchard. 

LoutsE H. Peck, Hollywood, Cal.:—I had thought I must give up 
The Survey but your Unemployment issue settled that—I can’t get 
along without your magazine. You give me courage to go on. You 
are doing so really constructive work. I keep my copies of The 
Survey traveling round among my friends who cannot afford to 
have you come to them specially. 

S. Park Harman, Ex. Sec’y, Civic Committee on Unemployment, 
Rochester, N. Y.:—I just finished reading your very excellent article 
in the February Graphic (Three Cities Look Ahead). I am sure 
it will be helpful not only in communities where action has not 
started, but also in communities like ours where we have made 
a start on a long-time program. Your article, I am sure, will 
help to crystallize sentiment in favor of long-time effort. 


Recent Puffs 


Dorotuy CANFIELD FisHer, Arlington, Vt.:—The Survey gets bet- 


ter all the time, I think. I don’t know how you do it! 

Joun Baxexess, New York:—The magazine is always stimulat- 
ing—especially when Leon Whipple is in it! 

FraNKLIN H. Gippines, Columbia University:—A small bit to- 
ward the backing of the best sociological journal we have, but I 
want to make it as a sort of confession of faith. 


Joun GraHamM Brooks, Cambridge, Mass.:—I should astonish you 
if I could help you up to a tenth part of the real interest and ad- 
miration I have for the Survey as now conducted. 


FreLix Morey, Geneva Representative, The League of Nations 
Assn., Inc.:—There are no magazines which, to my thinking, carry 
more conviction than The Survey. 

DeWitr Wattacet, Editor, The Reader’s Digest:—The Survey 
improves from month to month, it seems to me, and I am more 
and more impressed with the value of the work you are doing. 


BLANCHE Potter, New York:—I find The Survey very stimulat- 
ing, and I do not see any other paper that is furnishing the same 
sort of material. 

GeorGE R. BEDINGER, Executive Director, Public Charities Assn. 
of Pa.:—A subscription to The Survey is an indispensible part of 
the mental equipment of an alert citizen. 

CARL SANDBERG, Chicago:—The other day I looked over several 
numbers of the Graphic each of them a book in itself, on a trying 
topic. And I guess if I were naming the fifty most useful citizens 
of the United States in this decade, I could easily put you in. 

SALLY Lucas JEAN, New York:—As a reader of The Survey I 
want to express to you my appreciation of the one magazine that 
I always find time to read and I am indeed grateful to you and 
your associates for its stimulating and enriching influence. 


Rassi Rupo.PH I. Corree, Oakland, Cal.:—I rejoice that you are 
rendering such a tremendous service in educating forward-looking 
American citizens who realize that an intelligent electorate is the 
surest protection for American freedom. 

Cares E. Jackson, Grand Rapids:—I have been accustomed to 
give a Christmas gift to the clergy of the Diocese numbering thirty 
and would be delighted to have Survey Graphic go this year as 
a most stimulating influence and delightful monthly greeting. 


Mary H. Incuam, Philadelphia:—I think The Survey is the most 
effective means yet devised for furthering the social and political 
and economic program we are studying and hoping to see carried 
through in this bewildering era of change. It is good to feel in 
line with your work. 

Lewis E. CAMFIELD, D.D., President-Emeritus, Ward Academy, 
S. Dak.:—For 41 years I have been pastor in the little village of 
Academy. The Survey brings to me something of life that my 
farmer folks would not know if I did not have it to give them 
and thus soften and broaden their sympathies for others. I need 
The Survey. 

RoyaL J. Davis, New York Evening Post:—. .. But what I es- 
pecially wish to say is that I have often felt impelled to write you 
that The Survey is really and truly one of the very few magazines 
which might advertise with some show of truth, “Every issue worth 
a year’s subscription.” I am even tempted to suggest that the news- 
paper on which I am employed (and which I refrain from ad- 
vertising by naming it) carry on its editorial page the state- 


‘ment: “Everybody ought to read The Survey.” But that would 


never do. 


FREDERICK PALMER, New York:—I have just returned from a trip 
of four months in the Far East to find four or five numbers of the 
Survey Graphic awaiting me. Yours (John P. Gavit) was a friendly 
name in the table of contents and I knew how sound and how in- 
teresting you always are. Having browsed through the back 
numbers, I concluded that your influence must be permeating the 
whole. Now I do want to tell you how very much I like the Survey 
Graphic. If this is any encouragement from an old war horse, 
then I am glad. 

T. W. McCuttoucu, Chief Editorial Writer, Omaha News-Bee:— 
Sometimes I wonder how you manage to do all you do on the means 
you have. Somewhere you have tapped a tremendous vein of en- 


thusiasm or you could not keep the work going so well. I amcertain 


my bill for electric light is a little more than it would be if I did 
not sit up at least twice a month to read The Survey and the Graphic. 
What I get out of them, though, more than pays for the time I take 
from sleep. I heard a speaker say a year or so ago that we have 
to run like hell in order to stand still these days. I know that I 
have to read a lot of stuff to keep abreast of modern thought. 
(Thank God, folks are talking about something other than sex!) And 
The Survey and Graphic certainly help a lot. More power to you! 
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SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Held to be a corporation operated exclusively 
for Educational or Charitable purposes 


HE decision of the U. S. Board of Tax Appeals 
(acquiesced in subsequently by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue) that Survey Associates is a 
charitable organization and that contributions to it 
are, therefore, properly deductible from gross income in com- 
puting income tax, while gratifying from the point of view of 


The Survey and its friends, has its chief importance to social | 


work in holding that “charity” in the meaning of the law is not 
confined to the giving of material relief. 

The particular part of the opinion relating to this broad 
point of view is the following: 


There is nothing of charity here [in the work of Survey Asso- 
ciates] in the sense of directly giving money, sustenance or medical 
aid to the needy, but we do not conceive the foregoing to be ex- 
clusive means of dispensing charity. For example, when the cor- 
poration’ made a study of a given disease and as a result of its 
research work caused to be brought about a movement which gave 
to humanity—both rich and poor—incalculable good, we fail to 
see where a very broad definition of the word charity is required 
to bring this work within its meaning. It was an unselfish service 
rendered for the good of mankind without any hope or thought 
on the part of the organization rendering such service of com- 
pensation being received therefor. What is given is service and 
ideas—not commodities, 

There has been for many years past an increasing prejudice 
among social workers against the use of the word “charity.” 
So far as this feeling is based on defining charity as solely alms- 
giving, I share in that feeling. But this feeling is based upon 
an entirely erroneous idea of the true meaning of the word. 
And the true meaning of the word charity is not only adopted 
by this opinion, but that meaning is upheld by the highest 
suthorities. I suppose the highest American authority with 
regard to definition is the Century Dictionary. That dictionary 
gives five or more different definitions of charity: 

1. Love, in its highest and broadest manifestation. 

2. The good affections men ought to feel toward one another; 
good will. 

3. Benevolence; liberality in relieving the wants of others; 
philanthropy. 

4. Any act of kindness or benevolence. 

s. Alms; anything bestowed gratuitously on a person or per- 
sons in need. 


It is only the last named definition, fifth in order of importance, 


which relates to giving material relief. 


The highest international authority for English-speaking 
peoples is the Encyclopaedia Britannica. This encyclopaedia 
defines charity as follows: 

The word “charity,” or love, represents the principle of the good 
life. It stands for a mood or habit of mind and an endeavor. 
From it, as a habit of mind, springs the social and personal en- 
deavor which in the widest sense we may call charity. sue, 

Charity thus has no necessary relation to relief or alms. To 
give a lecture or to nurse a sick man who is not in want or “poor” 
may be equally a deed of charity; though in fact charity concerns 
itself largely with the classes usually called “the poor,” and with 
problems of distress and relief. Relief, however, 1s not an essential 
part of charity or charitable work. It is one of many means at its 
disposal. If the world were so poor that no one could make a gift, 
or so wealthy that no one needed it, charity—the charity of life 
and of deeds—would remain. 


1 In 1902, The New York Charity Organization Society,—Robert W. 
deForest president and Edward T. Devine, secretary and editor of its 
weekly publication, Charities (now The Survey) ,—instituted a committee 
on the prevention of tuberculosis, made up off doctors, nurses and laymen; 
the first in the country. In 1904, came the institution of the National ee 
ciation for the Treatment and Prevention of Tuberculosis of which at the 
start Mr. Devine acted as organizing secretary. Ed, Survey. 


Comment by Robert W. deForest, president of Survey Associates, and 
president of the Charity Organization Society of the City of New York, 
which founded our cooperative publishing society in 1912 


This decision, therefore, simply gives a legal definition to 
charity consistent with the definitions given by the highest 
authority of lexicographers. 

It is sometimes said that nothing confuses thought more than 
language. This is true when the language used has a different 
meaning to parties to a discussion. If before discussing charity 
the word be defined as the court and the dictionaries have 
defined it, clear thinking on this subject would be possible. 

Nor is the word “charity” the only word in the English 
language of which there should be clear definition before minds 
can meet. There are many such words. A familiar illustration 
is the word “love” which may mean to one person the noblest 
emotion which men can entertain toward each other, and to 
another the most depraved manifestation of sexuality. 


The Decision 


19 B.T.A. ——— 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF TAX APPEALS 
ROBERT W. pvEFOREST, Petitioner, vy. COMMISSIONER OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE, Respondent. 


Docket No. 33165. Promulgated April 16, 1930. 


The Survey Associates, Inc., held to be a corporation operated exclusively 
Loh piper or charitable parpeers. contributions to which are properly 
u e from gross income under the provisions of tion 2 
of the Revene Act of 1924. - poesia Bea er 


Robert Thorne, Esq., and J. S. Y. Ivins, Esq., for the petitioner. 
John D, Kiley, Esq., for the Commissioner. 


9 lies proceeding involves a deficiency in income tax as de- 
termined by the Commissioner for 1924 in the amount of 
$1609.73, and has for its only issue the question of the deductibility 
of certain donations made by the petitioner to the Survey Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 


FINDINGS OF FACT. 


a bee petitioner is a resident of New York City. During 1924 
he was president of Survey Associates, Inc., and in that year 
contributed $3150 to the aforementioned corporation. 

The Survey Associates, Inc. (hereinafter sometimes referred to 
as the “corporation’”) was incorporated under the laws of New 
York in 1912 as a membership corporation without shares or stock- 
holders, Its objects are stated in its constitution as follows: 

* * * to promote the cause of constructive philanthropy exclusively by 
education and educational methods, including the publication and circulation 
of books, pamphlets and periodicals, 

The corporation publishes two magazines, The Survey and 
Survey Graphic, both of which are devoted to carrying out the 
purposes as indicated above. The foregoing publications and the 
work being done by the corporation are the outgrowth of activities 
carried on prior to 1912 by the Charity Organization Society of 
New York City with which petitioner was actively connected. 

The corporation has no stockholders, but has a membership 
which is made up of persons who contribute $10 or more to the 
purposes of the organization. These contributions have ranged 
from $10 to $25,000. No member has the right to share in any 


. distribution of the property of the corporation and no profit there- 


from inures to the benefit of any individual. Neither the president, 
any one of the vice-presidents, nor any member of the board of 
directors receives any salary or fees. The salaries paid are to 
individuals who devote their entire time to the enterprise, the 
highest salaried person being the editor of the magazines who 
received $600 per month. The activities of the corporation are 
supported by the contributions referred to above, by subscriptions 
to the magazines and advertising therein, and certain other minor 
sources of income. The income and disbursements of the corpora- 
tion for the fiscal year ended September 30, 1924, which year is 
typical of several years as to which statements were furnished, 
were as follows: 
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Total expenses, including field work and surveys in preparation 
Of articles ..... cece cece ccc e enter ewes eens teen eset anes $179,492.84 
Receipts from subscriptions to magazines, advertising and sales 83,459.91 


Operating Deficit .....cecvecseccesencerceeecescses $ 96,032.93 
Contributicns and memberships from people interested in work 96,285.00 
DBGIGNCE ar. sa asla'c «0 21° BRA TAO pONnacicn aor ddoino. 4) 252.07 


The purposes of the corporation are carried out through the two 
magazines referred to above which, broadly speaking, cover the 
fields of social and philanthropic work, and the related fields of 
public health, education, community organization and social and 
industrial relations. As illustrative of the type of work done, the 
predecessor of the corporation,’ under the direction of the peti- 
tioner, was instrumental in bringing into existence the National 
Organization for the Prevention of Tuberculosis, and the corpora- 
tion is still active in its behalf. Studies were made of the living 
conditions and other factors entering into the origin and spread of 
this disease. The data thus obtained was disseminated through 
the publications of the organization. In 1924 a similar study’ was 
made of heart disease which resulted in the establishing of various 
heart clinics and the creation of a widespread interest in this 
disease. In the same year, a study was made of * and the 
information thus obtained was given to the public through the 
magazine of the corporation. The data secured in these research 
investigations were not only published but also an attempt was 
made to interpret them in such a manner that they could be help- 
fully used in solving the particular problem requiring solution. 
The following “Analytic Index” of an issue of one of the maga- 
zines shows the broad field of activities of the corporation and 


the general class of subjects dealt with: 


Chiid Welfare: 
Care of homeless children 
Make the streets safe 
How foster children turn out 
Family Welfare: 
Life at the tip of Manhattan 
Social agencies and the “gasoline 
gypsy”. 
Over-organizing for welfare 
British old age pensions | 
Adjusting wages to family needs 
Yaw and Lawbreakers: 
Safety and the law 
The courts and labor abuses _ 
What shall social workers do with 
the law? __ 
Conquest of Disease : 
Are the sick getting sicker? 
Wastes due to common colds 
Control of epidemics 
Health books 
Promotion of Health: 
Cooperating for health 
A half century of public health 
Dangerous manufacturing processes 
New support of “Henry Street” 
Organizing for world health 
A new medical center in N. Y. C 
Mental Hygiene: 
Mental Hygiene in Mass. 
New ways of being poor 
Peculiarities of behavior 
Organizing Social Forces: 
Learning the social agencies 
Cooperating for safety 
Endowment for ‘‘Henry Street” 
Social service in St. Louis 
Between neighbors 
Too much organization 
Town Planning: 
Safety and the city plan 
City Communities: 
Should people play on Sunday? 
Organizing a city for health 


British housing 

Country Communities: 
roup participation in the country 

Religion and rural regeneration 

Foundations of rural culture 

Playing on Sunday 

New York State parks 
Immigration and Race Relations: 

Immigration by airships 

Jewish and Gentile ways of life 
School and Community: 

What are students interested in 

Know your own city 

Safety education in schools 

Value of country schools 

Incorporation at Fairhope 
Education outside the Schools: 

New folkways in education 

Spread of health intelligence 

Status of workers’ education 

Policemen as educators 

Spreading psychology and biology 
Industrial Conditions: 

Aftermath of industrial accidents 

British unemployment 

Tetra-ethyl and labor safety 

Employment methods 

More about coal 

Living wages and family allow- 


ances 
Industrial Relations: 
New developments in management 
The meaning of unions 
Social Invention in Industry: 
More cooperation 
Management as a social ideal 
Peace and International Relations: 
International control of opium 
Motives and Ideals: : 
The spirit of rural leadership 
Books for other lands P 
Morale as affected by work acci- 
dents 
Fearing God and playing the game 


No person is connected with the organization because of his 
religious or political affiliation, nor does it support any organiza- 
tion or activity of a political character. Usually the activities in 
which the corporation is engaged are noncontroversial in char- 
acter, but when the subject under consideration may be subject 
to any character of controversy, both sides of the question are 
presented, the object being to present fairly all available facts 
with regard thereto without partisanship and without an attempt 
to urge a particular solution of the problem.‘ 

The activities of the corporation are not confined to any par- 
ticular community but extend to all parts of the United States. 
The circulation of the magazines extends beyond the United States 
to some thirty or forty foreign countries. 


The magazines are used as textbook material in some two 


1 See footnote, page 119. 

2 In collaboration with the newly organized American Hearts Association, 
the Survey Graphic brought out its Hearts Number (November, 1924) in- 
terpreting the results of studies by that body and demonstrations in the field 
of the control and treatment of heart diseases. Ed. Survey. 

8 The court probably had in mind our special number on Giant Power 
(March, 1924). Ed. Survey. See footnote 4. 


hundred or three hundred educational institutions, colleges and 
highschools. Members of the corporation’s staff who are working 
on a particular problem or are familiar with a particular question 
are frequently called upon to lecture at an educational institution 


or in some, community or city where the particular problem is be- 


ing considered. Usually no pay is received from the organization 
sponsoring a particular lecture. Lectures are given gratuitously 
by a paid member of the corporation’s staff. As typical of the 


foregoing work, the editor of the magazines in question made the — 


following statement at the hearing as to his engagements for the 
preceding six weeks: 


I have lectured first, before the Adult Education Association at Cleveland, 
had four hundred people; before Antioch College; before the Council of 
Social Agencies, that is the central body of all philanthropic and charitable 
organizations of Columbus, Ohio; before the Ohio State University at 
Columbus; before the lunch meeting of the Association of Social Workers 
and the Social Workers Club of Cincinnati; before the Hungry Club, which 
is a civic body of Pittsburgh; there are about 1200 business men, educators, 
social workers, and_so forth in that club; before a group called by the 
Y. W. C. A. and Chamber of Commerce in Jersey City, on employment; 
I must speak in April before,—well, then I spoke at the Society of Ethical 
Culture—a religious body in New York, on unemployment, the Social Workers 
Conference at Philadelphia is holding a two day conference the first of next 
month and I am to lead off the speaking; the Association [Federation] of 
Settlements in Chicago is having a conference and I am to lead off there. 


The activities of the corporation did not include anything having 
the character of lobbying or to influence legislation. 


OPINION. 

SEAWELL: The petitioner is here seeking to be allowed a 
deduction from gross income on account of contributions made to 
Survey Associates, Inc., his contention being that the aforemen- 
tioned corporation comes within the classification of charitable or 
educational corporations contemplated by section 214 (a) (10) of 
the Revenue Act of 1924 which provides for a deduction on ac- 
count of a contribution to: 


_™ * * (B) any corporation, or trust, or community chest, fund, or founda- 
tion, organized and operated exclusively for religious, charitable, scientific, 
literary, or olatene gl or for the prevention of cruelty to children 
or animals, no part of the net earnings of which inures to the benefit of an 

private shareholder or individual; * * * . ry, 


We have heretofore held that in order for a corporation to come 
within the purview of the above statute it must meet three tests: 
(a) It must be organized and operated for one or more of the spe- 
cified purposes; (b) it must be organized and operated exclusively 
for such purpose or purposes; and (c) no part of its income must 
inure to the benefit of private stockholders or individuals. Herbert 
E. Fales, 9 B. T, A. 828. There is no question as to any failure to 
satisfy the third test; not only is this prohibited by the articles of 
incorporation, but also there was no income available for the year 
with which we are concerned which might be the subject of dis- 
tribution, and the same seems to be true of other years. It is only 
because of the contributions received that the corporation is able to 
balance its budget and continue its activities. The Petitioner’s an- 


4-The court’s rendering of our working scheme: 

ie Heats i! Ee v Panay 

n laying the basis for membership we have built on i 

foundation. That membership is not only national but the ee bee elas 
who compose it represent a wide range in point of view. The Survey is not 
a propaganda journal mustering its clientele with a watch cry. We set our- 
selves a more difficult task. We have had the college, the library and the 
laboratory as our prototypes. True, we have taken over from journalism 
the independent editorial column; but we have not built on the sandy premise 
that all readers would find agreement with the editors on any point, or any 
one on all. We have built up the contributing membership of Survey Asso- 
ciates among men and women holding differing points of view on the solid 
execution of a series: of educational functions: 

“Chronicling news in fields we have made our own; 

‘Pooling experience; v ; 

“Providing a medium for discussion and criticism; 

iavestizating,, interpres ay ie of research, 
is an example let us take the Giant Power number of Survey G i 

published March, 1924 and edited by Robert W. Bruére as industrial Beles 
of The Survey. Social and industrial trends are to us as much news as are 
events; and in the swift advances which are going forward in electrical 
transmission, interlocking power from mine-mouth and waterfall, we have a 
force at work which may effect changes in the life of the community as 
sweeping as those which were brought in by coal and steam and which piled 
up the bulk of our modern social problems. Our task was one of interpre- 
tation—to get the engineers to forecast what is going forward, to get those 
whose concern is with the common welfare to raise the human issues at 
stake, On the question of control of this new development men are sharply 
divided; we gave a hearing to advocates of private ownership and operation, 
of state ownership and operation. of federal control with private and public 
ownership, of intra-state agreements. We portrayed against a background 
of community life the most far-reaching power systems of the New World, 
those of Ontario and the Pacific Coast. We pooled the experience of foresters 
and engineers, educators and social workers, labor leaders and employers. We 
tapped the investigations of the Pennsylvania Giant Power Survey, and we 
carried out three pieces of staff field work to gauge developments never 
before subject to disinterested social appraisal. And we employed maps, 
charts, cartoons and photographs as so many tools of interpretation in this 
borderland of mechanical and social engineering. 

“But it is, of course, not in such special numbers but in the month-to-month 
work of our departments, in the general pages of Midmonthlies and Graphics, 
that the four educational functions named are woven inta a fabric of con- 
secutive service to readers and members."—Ed. Survey. 


see annual report of 
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swer to qualification under the other two tests is that the corporation 
jin question was organized and operates exclusively for educational 
and charitable purposes, whereas the Commissioner takes the op- 
| posite position. On a consideration of the entire record, which in- 
cludes testimony as to the history and activities of the corporation 
and also copies of the magazines which were circulated for the 
jyear before us as well as certain subsequent issues, we are of the 
J epinion that the petitioner’s contention should be sustained. 


_ We do not consider it here necessary to say that the corporation 
js to be considered as exclusively educational or charitable in its 
mature; either is sufficient in itself; or we think it likewise sufficient 
if its activities are partly educational and partly charitable, pro- 
vided the whole of its activities may be included under these two 
| elassifications. It is rather in the last-named class that the cor- 


Survey Associates, Inc. 


| poration would seem to fall. Of course, there is nothing of charity 112 East 19 Street. New York 
‘here in the sense of directly giving money, sustenance or medical ; 

aid to the needy, but we do not conceive the foregoing to be ex- a membership corporation, chartered November 4, 1912, without 
elusive means of dispensing charity. For example, when the cor- shares or stockholders, under the laws of the State of New York, 
_poration® made a study of a given disease and as a result of its “to advance the cause of constructive philanthropy by the 
research work caused to be brought about a movement which gave publication and circulation of books, pamphlets and periodicals, 
to humanity—both rich and poor—incalculable good, we fail to see and by conducting any investigation useful or necessary for the 
'where a very broad definition of the word charity is required to preparation thereof.” 

bring this work within its meaning. It was an unselfish service 

rendered for the good of mankind without any hope or thought on 

the part of the organization rendering such service of compensation Officers 

being received therefor. What is given is service and ideas—not ROBERT W. DEFOREST 


commodities. Similar comments might be made of the great major- Seg 
ity of the activities carried on by the corporation though often the 
charity element may be almost, if not entirely, absent and only the 
educational element would appear. Of course, the educational 
methods pursued are not those commonly followed in our institu- 
tions of learning, but similar results are accomplished. And again 
it might be said that the education is not of the masses whom the 
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organization would usually benefit, but rather a limited class who p 

are interested in the study of a given economic or social problem, Board of Directors 

but it is by the enlightened information furnished these groups that Juuian W. Mack 

they are led to act for the good of all. The magazines are used Chairman 

for textbook material in many institutions of learning, lectures are JANE ADDAMS LUCIUS R. FASTMAN 
given before various interested groups and the results of the re- JACOB BILLIKOPF JOHN A. KINGSBURY 
search work are disseminated through the magazines. As hereto- | ALEXANDER M. BING AGNES BROWN LEACH 
fore stated, most of the subjects dealt with are noncontroversial in C. M. BOOKMAN J. NOEL MACY 
character, but on the few controversial questions considered an im- FRANCES G. CURTIS RITA W. MORGENTHAU 
partial, fact-finding survey is made and both sides of the question JOSEPH P. CHAMBERLAIN HAROLD H. SWIFT 

are presented without any show of partisanship or attempt to in- ROBERT W. DEFOREST LILLIAN D. WALD 
fluence the adovtion of a particular solution to the problem other 2 ; 

than as the facts warrant.° Such activities may closely approach National Council 

the commonly understood field of journalism, though a distinction The Members of the Board Ex-officio 

should not usually be difficult to draw between the ordinary jour- Ernest P. Bicknell William T. Johnson 
nalistic corporation, where commercialism and profit are involved Richard C. Cabot Morris Knowles 

er where controversial questions are sought to be solved in a par- J. Lionberger Davis Loula D. Lasker 
ticular manner, or where other similar distinguishing features exist, Edward T. Devine Joseph Lee 

and a corporation such as we are here concerned with. Livingston Farrand Samuel McC. Lindsay 


The Commissioner relies on Herbert E. Fales, supra, and J. Noah Samuel S. Fels Julius Rosenwald 
H. Slee, 15 B. T. A. 710. The Fales case involved donations to Lee K. Frankel John A. Ryan 
various clubs and organizations which had features which placed John R. Haynes Alfred G. Scattergood 
them beyond the purview of the statute as exclusively educational Graham Taylor 
or charitable organizations. One club was partly social and partly 
educational and the other organizations disseminated controversial Staff 


or partisan propaganda or were engaged in political activities. The PAUL U. KELLOGG, Editor 
Slee case had to do with donations to the American Birth Control ARTHUR KELLOGG, Managing Editor 
League, an organization engaged by means of lobbying and prop- ASSOCIATE EDITORS 
aganda in the furtherance of a cause highly controversial in char- Haven Emerson, M.D. Robert W. Bruére 
acter. Similarly, we denied a deduction to the League for Indus- es sites pee Salas 

1 ea h eon ipple ohn Palme avit 
trial Democracy, (Bertha Poole Weyl, 18 B T. € een “ e John D. Kenderdine Florence L. TRetloee 
organization was not only decidedly partisan in c pa t also WoulalD. Tasker Gertrude Springer 
advocated drastic political and economic changes which are contrary CONTRIBUTING EDITORS 
to the existing economic theories and practices upon which our Hdwaet ae Devine GrakainePaslor 
society is founded and which pervade our system of government. Jane Addams Florence Kelley 

On the whole, we are satisfied that the Survey Associates, Inc., Joseph K, Hart 
is a corporation organized and operated exclusively for charitable Janet Sablof Hannah Caltegher 
or educational purposes and that contributions made thereto by the Helen Mears Marjorie McFarland 
petitioner in 1924 are deductible from gross income under the pro- BUSINESS OFFICE 
visions of section 214 (a) (10) of the Revenue Act of 1924. Cf. Jobs ae Se ee ae Manager 

ollie Condon, Circulation anager 
Rose D. Forbes, a B. T. A. 209, and George E. Turnure, 9 B. T. A. Anne Roller Dora M. Barnes 
871. : Francis Woodward, Field Representatives 
Judgment will be entered under Rule so. Mary R. Anderson, Advertising Manager 


Martha Hohmann, Accountant 
Isabelle M. Graham, Office Manager 


[Official acquiescence in the above decision of the Board of Tax Appeals Mary J. Brennan BriedaeAncens 


published in the Internal Revenue Bulletin of Sept. 29, 1930, Page 1: 
official citation—IX-39-4783. The publication of the acquiescence is more 


significant than al mere failure to appeal, as it constitutes authority to the FINANCE AND MEMBERSHIP DEPARTMENT 
personnel of the Bureau of Internal Revenue to regard the decision as a Miriam Steep, Director 
precedent in other cases. Ed. Survey.] Mary Kate, Begietead 


5 See footnote 1. 6 See footnote 4. 
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YEAR IN DETAIL — Educational Funds and Operating Accounts—1930 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Fiscal (calendar) year ending December 31, 1930 


CONDENSED STATEMENT: All Operations 


Revenue 


Contributions........... $92,277 
*Less Allocations..... 9,680 


Disbursements 
Assoclation Account..... ecccccee $ 42,033 
Publishing Accounts (combined) 


Net Contributions............ +. $ 82,597 Circulation Investment.. $45,947 
Publishing Recelpts........... 120,058 Publishing Malntenance 117,140 163,087 
Total Revenue......... ecccccess $202,655 Total Disbursements............ $205,120 
Deficit for the year.......... 2,465 
$205, 120 
ae Educational Funds Disbursements 
ENER FUND 
Administration (¥%)........... $ 6,717 
Total Memberships.... $30,645 
Other Contributions... 20.722 Membership and Finance........ 11,652 
Total General Fund............. $51,367 EDITORIAL RESEARCH DESKS 
SPECIAL FUNDS Editor’s Offico ('/2).... $5,795 
Industry........... sees 4,470 
Foreign Service. 3,806 
Health. ........ 4,467 
Social Practice 2,416 
Communities. ” Communities. . ‘ 843 
Education............. 150 Education.............. 1,867 23,664 
Total Special Funds............ 10,710 Total, Association Account..... $42,033 
——e Appropriations to Publishing Ac. 
General and Special combined... $62,077 counts for Investment 
Survey Midmonthly (General 
3 rate ae sjeiere je aoe ee 12,512 
urvey raphic (Graphic 
GRAPHIC FOUNDERS FUND.. 30,206 Founders Fund)......... + 30,517 
Allocations to Publishing Receints 
to cover members’ Subscriptions 9,680 
Total Contributions recelved..... $92,277 Tetal Contributions needed...... $94,742 
Defieltitor yoarsictscccsscacece 2,465 
$94,742 


PUBLISHING ACCOUNTS 
Il. SURVEY MIDMONTHLY ACCOUNT 


Revenue 


Subscriptions to The Survey 
(twiee a month) 


NOW So cnlectses 0 -.. $25,591 
Renewal .......... 38,813 
(%) $64,404  $32.202 
Allocations (/2)* ..... p 
Midmonthly Sales ‘ 5386 
Total Circulation Recelpts.... $37,628 
Advertising ........cceeeceees 3,327 
BOBBING TH '/9) lacs cisis-« via'slswia store 749 
Discounts Earned (¥3)........ 533 
Tota! Publishing Receipts.... $42,237 
Appropriation for Circulation 
Investment from General 
OMG Mery atesisicta(cfln ela <.cieis oie ctenie 12,512 
Total Revenue dasiewagawteie $54,749 


II. SURVEY GRAPHIC ACCOUNT 


Revenue 
Subscriptions to The Survey 

(twice a month) ('2)...... $32,202 

Subserlptions, Survey Graphle 

Wire siterete aisieipi stents ; 

Renewal .......... 8,965 
16,952 
Allocations (1/2)" .....s...0.- 4,840 

Newsstands ....... 00 708 
Saletuesa.s cen can sounse "Opled 5,836 
Total Circulation Recelpts.... $59,830 
Jobbing (2) ateac. sce neeeeee 749 
Discounts Earned (34)........ 1,066 
Royalties .... 900 
Advertising 15,276 
Total Publishing Recelpts.... $77,821 

Appropriation for Circulation 

Investment from Graphic 
Founders Fund ............ 30,517 
Total Revenue ............ ++» $108,338 


Disbursements 
Administration (Y)..........+. $ 6,717 
Editor’s Office (4%)... $2,897 
Editorial ....... Feat 8,074 

12,971 
Manufacturing ...........+. 5 16,766 
Subscription Routine (4)...... 3,644 
Midmonthly Sales ..........+. 22 
Advertising ............-ssees . 2,644 
Total Publishing Malntenance $40,764 
Circulation Investment 
Joint Subscription Exten- 
SIONUACY2) asap iaincisntecieere 13,985 
Total Disbursements ......... $54,749 

Disbursements 
Administration (2)..........+. $ 6,717 
Edltor’s Office (4)..... $ 2,897 
Editorial ccc ccc. sasle 11,959 14,856 
Manufacturing ........+++s00+ 28,868 
Subscription Routine (34)..... 7,289 
Newsstands ........ -- $2,379 
SalOs sei ciate wccissiatnreicvecreiees 2,719 5,098 
Advertising .. a aiacaeialoin eacoty, 13,548 
Total Publishing Malntenance $76,376 
Circulation investment 

Joint Subscription Ex- 
tension (42) ...... $13,985 
Graphio Monthly Pro-. 
MOTION) Heise cicjceiesiess ales O72 
31,962 
Total Disbursements ......... $108,338 


* $5 is allocated from each membership and contribution to cover the regular sub- 


scription of the member or contributor. 


STATUS OF EDUCATIONAL FUNDS 


December 31, 1930 id 


GENERAL FUND 


Deficlt, December 31, 1929......-seeseeceece (C) a 
Unfilled Pledges, cancelled............ pits tate 


es 


Current Contributions 1930 


Membership classes $14,020 


$50. vince ccceceveccenevneccsinetes 
$100...........- eis vie. veieis balesiasipletriclsets eee, 


$30,645 
20,722 


$51,367 
10,710 


Total General & Special. $62,077 
Less Allocations ......... os 9,600 
Net Contributions Bete —— $52,477 
Appropriations (1930) to 
Association Account $42,033 
Midmonthly Account 12,512 


Deficlt-Operations 1930 
Deficit, General Fund, December 31, 1930.... 


54,545 
(2,068) 


eee ener eeseeses 


GRAPHIC FOUNDERS FUND 


Deficit, December 31, 1929...........+- 
Current Contributions ........ Wet cients ato oie 
Less Allocations 


Appropriation (1930) to Graphic Publishing 
Account 


($ 1,108) 
$30,200 
80 $30,120 


Cee meee een ee reer eeenereneeese 


30,517 
sisieis'e sia(e,s)vie/a\visiejpieie ©:e)e ( 397) 
($ 1,505) 


Deficit-Operations 1930 
Deficit, Graphic Founders Fund, Dec. 31, 1930 


Deficit, General and Graphic Funds Combined, 


December 31, 1930........ecccescecccceees ($ 5,472) 


CHARLES M. CABOT FUND 


In Hand, December 31, 1929 
Interest Accrued 


0 $11,442 
544 


see eeeee 


Balance in Hand, Decomber 31, 1930......... $11,986 


Recapitulation of Publishing Accounts 


Revenue Midmonthly Graphic Combined 

Subscriptions (twilee a month).......... Mivtevaleinaete c $32,202 $32,202 $64,404 
Monthly Subscriptions ae 16,952 16,952 
Aliocations'= 2 cscccs aciistercine cine Seas 4,840 4,840 9,680, 
Bulk-Saloe se eslnvesesee ieee ovie 5 586 5,128 5,714 
Newsstands ........+ 708 7 

Total Circulation Receipts.............-0.+- welts $37,628 $59,830 $97,458 
Advertising ......scceeeeeeee a . 3,327 15,276 18,603 
Net from Jobbing 749 749 1,498 
Discounts Earned 533 1,066 1,599 
Royalthes): ...scccvcieewsswsecn's A 900 

Total Publishing Receipts....,.....scesseceeseee . $42,237 $77,821 $120,058 
Appropriations to Circulation Investment: 

From General Fund ........... Meh eRe $12,512 

From Graphic Founders Fund,..........+-eees: $30,517 ¢ $43,029 
Total Revenue ...........seeeeeee Rais Aisin adel wie fs $54,749 $108,338 $163,087 

Disbursements 

Maintenance ..... Siete eic\ern sve laleferaveraaleta yiateretere minieia ese : $40,764 $76,376 $117,140 
Circulation Investment anbeit a Rialme aes wipia’s susan 13,985 31,962 45,947 
Total Disbursements ..........ssseeceees SGU $54,749 $108,338 $163,087 


SPECIAL PROJECTS ’ 


Reconstruction of Survey Midmonthly (initial year) 


Contributions Expenditures 
Art work for new layout...... «os $ 300 
Rhoads, Mrs. Charles J........ - $ 300 Illustrations etc. ............008 715 
Swift, Harold H.............04 . 600. Enaravings 0 occ cee isieietete 492 
Macy, -'V.. Everit. <4... sssiseence 2,000 Printing covers .........e..e005 1,293 
$2,800 $2,800 


APPRAISAL: The Gangsters of Chicago, by William Bolitho 

Blaine, Mrs. Emmons.... $2,000 Author’s fee & expenses........ $2,000 

lllllloooo>—qT—m—T—oEoNEoooNoaa—————————— 
CERTIFICATE OF AUDIT: 


Survey Associates, Inc.:—We have audited your accounts for the 
fifteen months ended December 31, 1930, and we certify that in our 
Opinion the foregoing statements set forth the revenue as recorded, 
the expenses, and the resultant net deficit for the period. 


February 14, 1931 (Signed) HASKINS & SELLS, 


seeeeee 
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($ 1,899) 


($ 3,967) |} 


3 
: 
: 
’ 


Membership Roster 


Acknowledgment of Contributions Made to the Educational Funds of Survey Associates 
for the Fiscal (and calendar) Year 1930 


Graphic Founders Fund 


($30,200) 


Twentieth Sencere Fund...... bere McCready, Mrs. sreraline P... $1000 
°Fels, Samuel S.......... eal Rosenberg, Max L............. 1000 
Julius Rosenwald Fund........ 3000 Goldman, Henry .......... «-- 750 
*°Estate of V. xerk pelaeebion 2000 Ittleson, Henry ............ +» 750 
Leach, Mrs. Henry G........ 2000 Rolth PUnd cic sccwanceeprans - 750 
Bamberger, Louis ............ $000 *°de Forest, Robert W.. - 500 
°Biaine, Mrs. Emmons...... +» 1000 *Eastman, Mr. & Mrs, 
*°Bing, Alexander M.. . $000 Luolas (Rot skctescees acini 500 
“Chamberlain, Miss Ellen S.. . 1000 *°Lamont, Mr. & Mrs. 
Elmhirst, Mrs. Leonard K..... 1000 THOMAS! Wrenn sa ciex easicbrels 500 
Haynes, Dr. John R........... £000 Lasker, Miss Loula D..... wees 500 
Lewisohn, Adolph & Sam A.. 1000 °*Swift, Harold H............ 500 
Lloyd, Horatio G.............. 1000 “Warburg, Felix M............ 500 
Warburg, Paul M............. 1000 tSeager, Prof. Henry R....... 200 
Special Fund 
($10,710) 
Industry Fund 
($4455) 
°*t+Bing, Alexander _< ak = Wels « $500 Weyl, Mrs. Walter....... seeeee $50 
See Justice & M tAbbott, Henry H......... Sones sth ans 
Saas levees 500 Farnam, Prof. Henry W....... 25 
o*fEstate “of. Vv. ‘Everit. Macy... 500 Anderson, Frank V. 
tFels, Samuel S. ............ -. 500 “In Memoriam” ..........6. 15 
tLewischn, Sam A............. 500 Albers, Willlam H........... 50 10 
Cutting, R. Fulton........... -. 250 Beard, Charles A........ 10 
Filene, A. Lincoln... +. 250 Carter, Miss Goldie 10 
Ittleson, Mrs. Henry... -- 250 Church of the Advent.......... 10 
tHuyck, Edmund N... - 200 Cooke, Morris Liewellyn........ 10 
Davis, J. Lionberger.. - £00 Graham, Miss Margaret wehbe 10 
Draper, Ernest G..... + 100 Greening, Miss Florence 16 
Evans, Mrs. Glendower. 100 Lloyd, John Url..... 10 
Mallery, Otto T...... 100 Macy, Miss Amelia C. 10 
Robins, Mrs. Raymond. 100 Mallon, Mrs. Guy........ 10 
°Seattergood, Miss Margaret.... 100 Prendergast, Hon William 10 
Schwarzenbach, Robert J . Sherrill, Col. 10 
“In Memorlam” -» 100 Taft, Robert A om 10 
Anonymous .......... De Steatelareia 50 Thumin, Miss Esther....... So ae! 
e e 
Foreign Service Fund 
($3690) 
PO Met Pisacidc tes cine serine’ $1000 Schiff, Mrs. Jacob H........ -» $100 
*tLamont, Mr. & Mrs. Anonymous 50 
Thomas W. .....---.20000 + £000 Scattergood, J. Henry...... ease 50 
*Morrow, Mrs. Dwight w.. 500 Hiich; UuuIUS ac ie aires sicicinals'e 6 25 
*Chamberlain, Prof. Joseph "P. 250 Leeds, Morris E...........c00e 25 
Scattergood, Mrs. Thomas..... 200 Preston, Miss Evelyin......... 25 
Dodge, Mrs. Cleveland H..... {100 Thomas, Arthur He ccice + care 25 
Lamont, Thomas 8.......... os, - 100 Evans, Mr. & Mrs. Harold.. 10 
Olleshelmer, Mrs. Henry Maler, Paul D. I......eseeeee 10 
“In Memorlam” .........-- 100 Rhoads, George A..........+6+ 10 
*Scattergood, Miss Margaret... 100 Rhoads, Charles J........... 5 10 
e e 
Social Practice Fund 
($1370) 
t*de Forest, Robert W........ $1000 gi lidees's peri Fock erage : 4 
eybert Institution, Bence 
Post, James H..........-es008 250 Family Service Soclety, 
Charity Organization Soclety New Orleans .........+-ee0+ 10 
Batale ce vac dacacnacuasee 25 Jewlsh Soclal Service Asso- 
Children’s Ald Soclety of Pa. 25 clation, New York.......... 10 
Health Fund 
($445) 
Forbes, Dr. Alexander........ +. $100 Committee for the 
Naumburo, Mrs. Walter W..... 75 Jewlsh Tuberculous $25 
Mason, Miss Fanny P......... 50 Haskell, Mrs. John A......... 15 
*Potter, Miss Blanche......... 50 Bernhelm, Dr. Alice R........ 10 
Wald, Miss Lillian D.......... 50 Goodale, Dr. Walter S$. 10 
*Wile, Dr. Ira S.....2.ee-eee 50 Maternity Center Association... 10 


Education Fund 
($150) 


Loeb, 
Eddy, 


Jacob 


Le dec ccccccsecccsevcccs » 50 


Communities Fund 


($600) 
+*°Bing, Alexander M......... . $500 
Burnham, E. Lewis........... . 100 
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General Educational Fund 
($51,367) 


Large Contributions 


Milbank Memorlal Fund...... eqitt 


Tucker, Mr. & Mrs. Carll..... 
°Chamberlain, Prof. Joseph P. 
°tde Forest, Robert W....... 
°+Lamont, Mr. & Mrs. zbome 
Leffingweil, Russell’ C......... 
Lehman, Col. Herbert H...... 
Littauer, Hon. Luclus N...... 
Mather, Samuel ..........+.. 
Rosenwald, Jullus ........ 
t°Bing, Alexander M.......... 
Bodine, Samuel T............ 
Cabot, Dr. Richard C.... 

tEastman, Mr. & Mrs. Lucius R. 


Unclassified 


Baldwin, 
Rothermel, John 
Isaacs, Stanley M 
Calder, John ... 
Holden, Arthur C.. 
Lattimer, Gardner 
Alger, Mrs. George W 
Blochman, L. E. 
Braman, J. Lecce ccc. ccs 
Brewer, Mr. & Mrs. Joseph. 
Bunce, Alexander . 

Dodge, Percival 
Donaldson, Mrs. Henry H. 
Franklin, Miss Mary..... 
Gilmore, Miss Marcla.. 
Harper, J. C......... . 
Holt, (Mrs.0Ls Eapcccscccss enn 
Kimber, Miss N. B.......... 
King, Clarence .............. 


Wire, mere Standish 


se eeercccese 


+°Estate of V. Everlt Macy... $500 
Lasker, Miss Florina & Mr. 
Edward & Mrs. Rosensohn.. 500 
Lee, Joseph .....sccccscccccee 500 
Rosenbaum, Selig ........... 500 
Vogelstein, Ludwig ......--.. 500 
t+Warburg, Fellx M.........- . 800 
Anonymous .........seee00+++ 400 
Hart, Mrs. Max..........-+2- 250 
Rosenwald, William .......... 250 
Volker, William .........++.. 250 
Cochran, Willlam F........... 200 
Eckstein, Louls ...........- AOR yd 
Flexner, Bernard ............ 200 
Liveright, Mrs. Allce F...... $5 


Peterson, Dr. & Mrs. Frederick 
Purdy, Lawson ....... 
Richard, eae Alice ES ace 
*Barus, Mr. Pipe Maxwell 
*Carret, Mrs. J. R..... 
*Castle, Miss H. E. A. 
*Childs, R. S... 
“Cochran, Miss Fanny 
*Frazier, Dr. Charles M.. 
*Gavisk, Rev. Francls H. 
*Harrison, Shelby M.......... 
*Lennox, Miss Ellsabeth........ 
*Menken, Mrs. Mortimer M..... 
*Nagle, Mrs. Elfen R..... 
*Overstreet, Prof. H. A 
*Sage, Dean .......... 
*Sweedler, Nathan .. 
*Parsons, Miss Emma T. 
Prouty, Miss Loulse... 
*Spingarn, J. E 
*Tapley, Miss Allce..... 
tNicoll, Mrs. Benjamin.. 


NAAMNSSSSSSSCOSSOSOOOUAA 


Membership Classes 


$100 Contributing Members 


Asrons, Louls W. 
Andrews, Mrs. W. H. 
Anonymous 

Ansbacher, David A. 
Austin, Mrs. Chellis A. 
$Baldwin, Willlam D. 
Blumenthal, George 
Brunswick, Mrs. Emanuel 
Burlingham, Cc. C. 
Cannon, Mrs. Henry White 
Castle, Mrs. George P. 
Colvin, Miss Catharine 
Converse, Miss Mary E. 
Cook, Alfred A. 

Cravath, Paul D. 

Curtls, Miss Frances G. 
Cushing, 0. K. 

Dalton, H. G. 

Davis, Gen. Abel 
DeSilver, Mrs. Albert 


Levy, Mrs. David M. 

Lewis, Mrs. Theodore J. 

May, Herbert L. 

May, Mr. & Mrs. Walter A. 
McGregor, Tracy W. 

McMurtrie, Miss Eflen 

Meyer, Alfred C. 

Moors, John F. 

Morley, Frederick H. (In Memorlam) 
Newborg, Moses 

Paddock, Bishop & Mrs. Robert L. 
Peabody, Rev. Endicott 

Pick, George 

Pope, Mrs. Willard 

Rosenthal, Lessing 

Rosenwald, Lessing 

Schaffner, Joseph (In Memorlam) 
Schroeder, Hyman 

Scripps, Miss E. B. 

#Selling, Ben 


Fohs, Mrs. F. Julius Senior, Max 
Ford, Mrs. Edsel B. Sherwin, Miss Belle 
Gibson, William M. Simon, Robert E. 
Goff, Frederick H. (In Memorlam) Speyer, Edgar 
Hazard, Miss Caroline +°Swift, Harold H. 
Household Finance Corp., Chicago Thum, William 
Ingersoll, Mrs. Raymond V Torsch, E. L. 
Kahn, Otto H. Upson, Mrs. H. 8S. 
Kellogg, Paul U. Waldhelm, Aaron 
La Monte, George V. Wallace, Dewitt 
Lasker, Mr. & Mrs. Albert D. Webster, Edwin 8S. 
Lehman, Judge & Mrs. Irving Wilkie, John L. 
KEY: 


* Gave also to other classifications under General Fund 
+t Gave also to Graphic Founders Fund 
° Gave also Special Funds 


} Deceased 


ead 


$50 Contributing Members 


Anperson, A. E. 

Beneficial Management Corp. 

Bingham, Judge Robert W. 

Brewer, Franklin N. 

Bucher, Mrs. E. S. 

Bush, Prof. W. T. 

Carter, Richard B. 

Chapin, Miss Caroline B. 

Cleanliness Institute 

Dayton Bureau of Community Ser- 
vice & Community Chest 

Doyle, Nicholas A. 

Dreier, Miss Mary E. 

du Pont, Mrs. Coleman 

Earle, Mrs. E. P 

copy 

Florsheim, Milton S. 

Frank, Walter 

Freeman, Mrs. Adele Shaw 

*Freiberg, Maurice J. 

French, Herbert G. 

“Friedlander, Edgar 

®Gannett, Mrs. Mary T. L. 

*Gavit, John P. 

Geler, F. A. 

Giles, Miss Anne H. 

Griffith, Miss Alice 


Hallowell, Mrs. F. W. 
Harmon, Miss Helen Griffiths 
Hersloff, Mrs. N. B. 

Hilton, George 


Huyck, Francis C. 

Huyck, Mrs. F. C. 
{ngraham, Mrs. H. C. M. 
Jackson, Miss Mary Louisa 
Kane, Francis Fisher 
Kelley, Nicholas 

Kellogg, Arthur 

Kennedy, Prof. F. L. 

Kent, Mrs. William 


Koshland, Mrs. Marcus S. 
Levy, Edgar A. 

Lewisohn, Miss Alice 
Lewisohn, Miss Irene 
Ludington, Miss Katharine 


Marston, 
Merriam, Mrs. 
Milbank, Albert G. 


Moore, Miss Alice E. 
Moors, Mrs. John F. 
©Morrow, Mrs. Dwight W. 
Morse, Mr. & Mrs. H. M. 
Munsell, Alexander E. 0. 
Newborg, Mrs. M. 

Paine, Miss Helen 


Polk, Frank L. 

Pollak, Julian A. 
Pollak, Maurice E. 
Pope, Willard 

°Potter, Miss Blanche 
Potts, Thomas C. 

Pratt, George D., Ir. 
Proskauer, Mrs. Joseph M. 
Rauh, Jullan S. 
Rosenfeld, Mrs. M. C. 
Schaffner, Joseph Halle 
Schaffner, Robert C. 
Schoellkopf, Mrs. Alfred H. 
Seaman, Irving 

Shroder, W. J. 

Stern, David B. 
Straus, Mrs. H. Grant 
Thompson, William 0. 
Vincent, Dr. George E. 
Wald, D. E. 

Walsh, Frank P. 

Well, Sumner S. 
Wickersham, George W. 
°Wile, Dr. tra S. 


$25 Sustaining Members 


*A cueson, M. W., Je. 


Allerton, Miss Ida M. 
Anonymous 
Anonymous 

Athey, Mrs. C. N. 


B acuaracn, Mrs. 8. 

Baker, Judge Harvey H. 
Memorlam) 

Baker, Mrs. Horace Forbes 

Baldwin, Arthur D. 

*Baldwin, Mrs. Harry A. 

Baldwin, Mrs. H. P. 

Baldwin, Miss Rachel 

Beer, Walter, E. 

Belknap, Mrs. M. B. 

*Benjamin, Edward B. 

Blaney, Mrs. Charles D. 

Block, P. D. 

Bonnell, Mrs. Henry H. 

Bockman, C. M. 

Borg, Mrs. Sidney 

Bowers, Mrs. Martha D. 

Brady, Dr. John W. S. 

Brecklaridge, Mrs. John C. 

Brooklyn Bureau of Charities 

Brown, Thatcher M. 

Bruere, Henry 

Buell, Miss Bertha G. 

Burnham, Mrs. George, Jr. 

Burns, Allen T 

Butzel, Fred M. 

Butzel, Mrs. Leo M. 


(in 


C asor. Philip 

Cahn, William M. 
Callahan, P. 3 
Chaffee, H. Almon 
Chanter, W. G. 
Cheever, Miss Helen 
Chew, Miss E. B. 
his Albert N. 


Rabbi Rudolph 1. 

Cogswell, Ledyard, Jr. 

Cole, Edward F. 

Conyngton, Miss Mary 

Conyngton, Thomas 

Cook, Mrs. Alfred A. 

Coolldge, Mrs. Dane 

Cope, Mrs. Walter 

Council of Social Agencies, 
Cincinnati 

Cowles,, Mrs. Gardner 

Crawford, Miss Anne Lothrep 

Curtis, Miss Isabella 


Davis, Miss Betsey B. 
Deacon, J. Byron 

de Forest, Henry L. 
Delano, Frederic A. 


Dell, Rev. Burnham North 
Diack, Mr. & Mrs. A. W. 
*Dillenback, H. B. 

Dodge, Cleveland E. 
Dreier, Mrs. H. E. 
Ducharme, George A. 
Dummer, Mrs. W. F. 


E poy, Sherwood 
Edwards, WIlllam 
Ehrich, Mrs. Adelaide Price 
Eisendrath, Mrs. Joseph N. 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
Fund, Chicago 
Elliott, Dr. John L. 
Emerson, Dr. Haven 
Emmett, Burton 
Emmett, Mrs. Burton 
Enolish, H. D. W. 
Erdmann Albert J. 
Ettelson, 
Evans, 


(In Memorlam) 


Hon. Samuel A. 
Miss Anna Cope 


F arwett, Mrs. John V. 
Fechheimer, S. Marcus 
Fels, Mrs. Samuel 8S. 
Ferry, Mansfield 

Fisher, Mrs. Dorothy Canfield 
Fleisher, Mrs. H. T. 

Forbes, W. H. 

Fosdick, Raymond B. 
Freeman, Harrison B. 
Freiberser, I. F. 
*Friediander, Edgar 


*Gavit, John P. 

Gavit, Mrs. John P. 

George, Miss Julla 

Gillesple, Miss Mabel Lindsay 
Goldsmith, Mrs. Elsle 
Gottlieb, Harry N. 

Goodrich, Mrs. N. L. 
Gruening, Miss Rose 
Guinzburo, Mrs. Harry A. 


Hate, Eugene S. 

*Halleck, Mrs. R. P, 

Hamlin, Mr. & Mrs. Chauncey J. 
Hart, Mrs. Harry 

Haslett, Mrs. S. M. 

Hatch, Mrs. P. E. 

Hazard, Mrs. F. R. 

Heard, Mrs. Dwight B. 
Henshaw, Miss R. G. 
Hollander, Sidney 

Holt, Miss Effen 

Holt, Colonel Luclus H. 
Houghton, Miss May 

Howland, Miss tsabel 

Hubbard, Dr. Elizabeth Wright 


Hughes, Chlef Justice Charles E. 
Hunter, Miss Anna F. 
Huyck, Mrs. Edmund N. 


Boe. Mrs. Francis P. 
Ingham, Miss Mary H. 


Jackson, Mrs. Percy (In 
Memorium) 
Janeway, Rev. F. L. 


Kaun, Mrs. Albert 
Kaufmann, Mrs. Edgar 
Kellogg, Miss Clara N. 
Kellogg, Mrs. Florence Loeb 
Kellogg, L. 0. 

Kenderdine, John D. 
Kingsbury, John A. 
Kirkbride, Miss Mary B. 
Kleinstuck, Mrs. C. G. 
Knowles, Morris 

Kohn, Robert D. 
Koshland, Daniel E. 
Kuhn, Mrs. Simon 
Kulakofsky, Mrs. J. H. 


La MONTE, Miss Caroline B. 
Langdon, Miss Ellen E. 
Lehman, Arthur 

Lewis, Theodore J. 
Liebmann, Mrs. Alfred 
Linton, M. Albert 
Lovejoy, Mrs. Allen P., 
Lowenstein, Solomon 
Lowry, Mrs. Ruth White 
Ludiow, H. S. 


Jr. 


Mi actessn, Mrs. A. 
Macomber, Miss Bertha 
Madeira, Mrs. L. C. 

Manges, Dr. M. 

Marcosson, Isaac F. 

Marston, Miss Helen D. 
Mason, Miss Mary T. 
McChesney, John 

McCord, Miss Mary Rose 
McCormick, Miss M. V. 
McLean, Francls H. 

Meyer, Abraham 

Meyer, Carl 

Milbank, Jeremlah 

Miller, Miss Arabella H. 
Moak, Harry L. 

Montgomery, Mrs. W. A. 
Moore, H. H. 

Morgenthau, Mr. & Mrs. Henry 
Morgenthau, Mrs. Rita W. 
Morrls, Mrs. Harrison S. 
Moses, i 

Munroe, Vernon 


Nasu, Ww. K. 


National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks 
Norris, George W. 


Ovvewanr, Mrs. J. K., Jr. 


Paine, Rev. George L. 
Parsons, Louis B 

Patterson, Mrs. E. L. 
Peabody, Miss E. R. 
Perkins, Dr. Roger Griswold 


Mrs. Kaspar 
Mrs. Victor 
Mrs. J. A. 


Mrs. James F. 

Porter, Rev. L. C. 

Pratt, Charles H. 

Prentiss, F. F. 

Pritz, Sidney E. 

Publicity Dept., Detroit Community 


Pischol, 
Polachek, 
Pollak,, 
Pope, G 
Porter, 


Fun 
Pulitzer, Joseph, Jr. 
Pyfer, Fred S. 


Ravn, Mrs. A. S. 
Rauh, Mrs. Enoch 
Rector, Miss L. E 
Renard, Miss Blanche 
Robbins, Mrs. Frances C. L. 
Rogan, Ralph F 
Rogers, Francis 
Roosevelt, Mrs. F. D. 
Rosenbloom, Charles J. 
Rowell, Miss Olive B. 
Rubens, Mrs. Charles 


S aunvers, B. H. 
Sayre, J. N. 
*Schonblom, H. E. 
Schwarz, S. L. 

Scott, Mrs. H. B. 
Seabrook, Mrs. H. H. 
Sears, Miss Annie L. 
Sellgman, Mrs. Isaac N. 
Seward, Dr. J. Perry 
Shapleigh, Miss Amella 
Sherrard, Mrs. Henry G. 
Sherwin, Miss Prudence 
Shoemaker, Mrs. Edward 
Sloussat, St. George L. 
Skewes-Cox, Mrs. V. 
Sloss, Mrs. M. C. 
Smith, Mrs. Anna Hohmann 
Smith, Miss Mary Rozet 
Smith, Theodore Clarke 


Spahr,, Mrs. Charles B. 
*Spingarn, J. E. 
Steedman, Mrs. E. H. 
Stix, Mrs. S. L. 
Straus, Eli M. 


Street, Elwood 
Strong, Mrs. J. R. 
Swan, Mrs. Joseph R. 


*Tuaw. Mrs. Willlam, Jr. 
Thayer, Mrs. Helen R 

Thilo, Miss Frances 
Thompson, Mrs. William Reed 
Torrance, Mrs. Francis J. 
Troup, Miss Agnes G. 


Van SCHAICK, John, Sr. 
Villard, Mrs. Henry (In Memorlam) 
Villard, Oswald G. 


Ww AGNER, Rev. Clarence R. 
Waldo, Richard H. 

Wallace, Mrs. Helen Peters 
Warner, Mrs. A. D. 

Watson, Miss Lucy C. 

Weil, Mrs. Henry 
Welfare Federation, 
Willcox, Miss M. A. 
Willock, Harry H. 
Wilson, Miss Mildred W. 
Winchester, Harold P. 
Winkler, Eli 

Wise, Dr. Stephen S. 
Wittpenn, Mrs. H. 0. 


Cleveland 


$10 Cooperating Members 


Assort, Miss Grace 
Abbott, Miss Rachel S. 
*Acheson, M. W., Jr. 

Acker, Warren T. 

Actors’ Equity Association 
Adam, Mrs. Willlam L. 
Adams, Miss Emma F. 
Addams, Miss Jane 

Additon, Miss Henrietta S. 
Adie, David C. 

Agnew, George B. 

Ainslie, Miss Maud 

Alderton, Mrs. W. 

Aldis, Mrs. Arthur 
Alexander, Edward F. 
Alexander, Dr. Ida M. 

Allen, Charles W. 

Allen, Mrs. Ethel Richardson 
Allen, Mrs. Grosvenor N. 
Alling, Miss Elizabeth C. 
Almy, Frederic 

Alschuler, Mrs. Alfred 
Alspach, Charles H. 

Altschul, Miss Hilda 
Amberg, Jullus 

American Leglon, Detrolt 
American Red Cross, Los Angeles 
Amsdell, Miss Mehetabel Thankful 
Amidon, Judge Charles F. 
Amos, Mrs. Waldo A. 
Anderson, Mrs. Betty MacBride 
Anderson, Judge George W. 
Anderson, Mrs. Mary R. 
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Andrews, Mrs. D. E. 
Andrews, Miss Lula 0. 
Anonymous 
Anonymous 
Anonymous 
Anonymous 
Anonymous 
Armstrong, 
Armstrong, 
Arndt, Mrs. 
Arnstein, Leo 

Ashe, Miss Elizabeth 
Ashley, R. L. 

Atkinson, C. J. 

Auerbach, Mrs. Howard L. 
Auerbach, Mrs. M. 

Austin, Mrs. Gertrude B. 
Austin, Louis W. 

Austin, Miss Ruth 


Mrs. E. J. 
Mrs. H. K. 
Rose Louis 


Bascock, Mrs. Charles H. 
Bach, Ferdinand S. 
Baerwald, Mrs. Paul 
Bailie, Mrs. Helen Tufts 
Baker, Elbert H. 
Baker, Mrs. John A. 
Baker, Luther, H. 
Baker, Hon. Newton 0D. 
Baker, Ray Stannard 
*Baldwin, Mrs. Harry A. 
Ballachey, George T. 


Edward L. om 
Baltimore Federation of Chur 
Bamberger, Edgar S. 
Barber, Miss Edith M. 
¢Barnard, Henry 
Barnard, J. Lynn 
Barnard, Miss Margaret 
Barnes, Miss Dora M. 
Barnes, Fred A. 

Barns, Miss Helen V. 
Barr, Mrs. Harvey A. 
Bartholomew, Mrs. Ralph 
Bartlett, Miss Harriett M. 
Bartlett, Louis i 
*Barus, Mr. & Mrs. Maxwell 
Bascom, Miss Lelia WH 
Bastin, H. V. K 5 
Battle, George Gordon 
Baylis, R. N. 

ea Neat Eke 

Beckhard, Martin 

Bedal, Dr. Adetheid C. 
Bedford, Miss Caroline 
Bedinger, George Rust 
Beer, Mrs. George L. 
Behrend, Dr. Otto F. 
Bellamy, George A. 
Bender, Mrs. Inez J. 
Benedict, Miss Allce 
Benjamin, David 
*Benjamin, Edward B. 
Benjamin, Miss Fanny 
Benjamin, Dr. Julien E. 
Benjamin, Paul L. 
Benze, C. Theodore 
Bergengren, Roy F. 
Berle, A. A., Jr. 

Berle, Mrs. A. A., Jr. 
Bernheim, Mrs. Henry J. 
Bernstein, Dr. Ludwig B. 
Bettman, Alfred 

Beyer, Mrs. Richard 
Bicknell, Ernest P. 
Biddle, Mrs. F. B. 
Biddle, William C. 
Bigelow, Miss Alida J. 
Bigger, Frederick 

Bijur, Miss Caroline 
Billikopf, Jacob 

Bingham, Guy M. 

Bird, Mrs. C. E. 

Bird, Rev. Philip Smead, 
Birkeland, Miss Martha 
Bishop, C. S 


Ballard, 


Blair, Henry P. 

Blake, Mrs. Arthur W. 
Bland, Rev. S. G. 
Blauvelt, Warren S. 
Blenis, Charles R. 
Blodgett, Mrs. John W. 
Bloom, Dr. M. S. 
Blossom, Mrs. D.-S. 
Blumenthal, Robert G. 
Biumgart, Dr. Leonard 
Bolton, Mrs. Chester C. 


Bonbright, Miss Ellzabeth M. 
Bond, Miss Elsie M. 
Bontecon, Miss Eleanor 
Boorman, Miss Laura 
Booth, Willls G. 
Borden, Miss Fanny 
Borg, Mrs. Myron i. 
Borst, Homer W. 
Bowen, Miss Ruth : 
Bowie, Mrs. W. Russell 
Bowker, R. R. 
Bowman, Le Roy E. 
Boyd, Dr. George 
Boynton, Charles H. 
Brackenridge, Mrs. H. 
Bradford, Mrs. Robert 
Bradley, Prof. Phillips 
Bradway, John 8S. 
Brandeis, Mrs. Alfred 
Brandeis, Miss Elizabeth 
Braucher, H. S. 
Breckinridge, Mrs. Eleanor 
Bremer, Mr. & Mrs. Harry M. ° 
Brenner, Mrs. Ann Reed ye 
Brewington, Miss Julia R. 
Brewster, Mrs. Harold P. 
Brewster, Rev. Harold 8. 
Bronson, Dr. Margaret 
Brooks, John Graham 
Brown, Bertrand 
Brown, Miss Dorothy F. 
Brown, Earl B. 
Brown, Mrs. Florence J. 
Brown, Mrs. John Wesley 
Brown, Dr. Philip King 
Brown, Prof. Willlam Adams 
Browne, Mrs. John C. 
Brownlow, Mrs. Louls 
Bruce, Miss Jessica 
Bruere, Miss Mina M. 
Bruno, Frank J. 
Buchanan, Miss Etha Loulse 
Buck, George G. 
Buckstaff, Mrs. Florence G. 
Buell, Miss Lucy Burton 
Buffalo Foundation R 
Buffington, Miss A. A. ; 
Buffum, Mrs. F. D. ‘ 
Burdell, Edwin S. 5 
Burdick, Dr. WIlliam 
Bursess, Ernest W. 
Burkhard, Hans 
Burkhardt, Dr. E. A. 
Burritt, Bailey B. 
Burtis, Mrs. Louise M. 
Busch, Henry M. 
Buss, Miss Helen S. 
Bussey, Miss Gertrude C. 
B 


Butler, Mrs. E. B. 
Butler, Mrs. Hermon B. 
ButtenheIm, Harold 8. 


Butzel, Miss Emma 

Butzel, Mrs. Henry M. 
BylIngton, Miss Margaret F. 
Byrne, Hon. W. T. 
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[, Miss Mary R. 
rs. George R 
ingsland 
i Miss Elizabeth A. 
Mrs. L. J. 

Mais Mary Antoinette 
Edward Warren 

Miss Clara D. 

Judge Benjamin N. 
rs. Francis King 
Miss Mathilda S. 
,, John Michael 

te Lucy P. 

aR, 

As Mollie Ray 


< C. 
iss M. Luella 
hard Ly 
Fannie L. 
Miss H. E. A. 
} Welfare Bureau, Los 


Bi. Randolph 

Miss Ruth 

, Mrs. Marjorie Sewell 
Rt. Rev. John 

Dr. Fenner A. 

rs, Rev. Allan K. 
erlain, Miss Ellen S. 
riain, Selah 

_ Mrs. R. C. 

in, Miss Bertha 
John H. 

Miss Pearl 

Mrs. Philip B. 

id, George H. 

» Mrs. David 

y, William L. 

, Dr. H. W. 

y, Miss Alice S. 

% E. P. 

» Heart Assn. 

n’s Welfare Federation, 
York City 


iati Social Hygiene Soclety 
‘n, Miss Kate Holladay 
Raymond 
Allen W. 
Miss Jane P. 
Miss Mary Vida 
Miss Harriet E. 
i, Alex 
ts, Dr. George P. 
ind Council of Jewish Women 
ad Foundation 
nd Health Council 
ad. Newcomb 
om, Miss Fanny T. 
m. Miss Catherine A. 


Mrs. Henry Sloane 


“ee, Miss Frances 

Mes. Charles M. 

Miss Jean Dean 
Lawrence C. 

m, Norman F. 

: of the Pacific, Stockton, 


1, Miss Beryl 
; Gompany, J. M. 
Harold 
Miss Olive A. 
Mrs. A. R. 
ack Mining Co, 
ypwealth Fund, New York 
inity Chest of San Diego 
mity Chest of San Franclsco 
. Mrs. Laetitla 
a, Miss Agaes M. 
Miss Florence L. 
Prof. Walter W. 
, Charles H. (In Memorlam) 
, Miss Rossa B. 
ge, Miss E. W. 
r, Charles C. 
, Mrs. Charles Miner 
R., Jr. 
nd, Foster 
l, Miss Ethel L. 
» R. G. 
ve, John O’Hara 
3 Dr. S. A. 
» Mrs. Roscoe B. 
Dr. Caroline Bartlett 
Dr. R. E. 
Mrs. W. Murray 
Miss Martha L. 
r, Rev. W. T. 
ich, Dr. Abraham 
, Miss Caroline M. 
Miss Dorothy L. 
t, Miss Jane F. 
, Miss Elizabeth M. 
ings, Mrs. D. Mark 
ings, Harry M. 
arti, F. 
ngham, Miss Alice 
, Miss Margaret 
ig, Grafton D. 
- Prof. 4. E. 
_ Mrs. Leslie B. 
, Mrs. Annie Spencer 


._EY, Miss Dew 
. Mrs. Henry D. 


s, John 
Miss Editha L. 
g, ‘Mrs. Byron C. 


Davidowitz, Harry S. 
Miss Clara W. 


Mrs. George P. 
Mrs. Sherman W. 


Rev. Charles L. 
DeGraff, John T. 


de Schweinitz, 
Detrolt esr for the Handicapped 


Deutsch, Miss Naomi 


Dickinson, ‘Charles 
Dickinsn, Dr. Frances 
Miss Annetta M. 


Miss Levina S, 
*Dillenback, H. 


Dillingham, Mis Thomas M. 
Dodge ratha ted House, Detroit 
Donnelly, Thomas J. 

Donnelly, ae William Minton 
Rev. ne 
Doster, Miss Agnes M. 
Dow, Miss Caroline B. 
Mrs. Alfred E. 


Mrs. Gertrude M. 
Marjorie Driscoll (In 


,Dr. Stephen P. 
Dunbar Memorial Hospital, Detroit 


Durlach, Mrs. Theresa Mayer 
» Mrs. William 
Duveneck, Mrs. F. 
Dwight, Miss M. L. 
Miss Mary L. 


Eanes Miss Louise S. 
R. K. 


Eastwood, Mrs. 
Eaton, Mrs. Horace A. 
Mrs. Henry W. 


Ehrich, William J. 
Mrs. Alexis L. 


Eidlitz, Mrs. Ernest Frederick 


Eklund, Edwin G. 


Eliot, Christopher R. 
Eliot, Mrs. H. R. 


Elliott, Edward C. 
Elliott, Walter W. 


Elmore, Mrs. Problen Lee 
Mrs. Edward 
Ely, Miss Augusta C. 

M 


Miss Helena Titus 


Mrs. Louis D. 
Robert Berry 
William Phelps 


Erskine, Mrs. Morse 


Fatconer, Powsles P. 
Family ee "ot Philadelphia 


Farrington, Miss Agnes Elizabeth 


Felton, Mrs. coaet “ 


Rev. Theodore A. 


Fitch, John A. 
Fleisher, Arthur 
Miss eee 
Floyd, Dr. J. C. 


Foley, Miss Edna L, 
Folks, Homer 

Folz, Stanley 

Foote, Rev. Henry Wilder 
Ford; J. Bi. dr. 

Ford, Mrs. Mary H. 
Ford Republic 

Forstall, Mrs. Nell Lothrop 
Fosbroke, Rev. H. 
Fosbury, Francis J. 
Foshay, Dr. P. Maxwell 
Foster, Miss Edith 
Foster, Miss Mattie Loulse 
Fowler, Mrs. Margaret B. 
Fox, Miss Elizabeth G. 
Fox, Hugh F. 

Fradkin, Mrs. L. H. 
Franchot, Mrs. E. E. 
Francis, Miss Vida Hunt 
Frank, Mrs. Emil 
Frankel, Dr. Lee K. 
Frazer, Donald C., Jr. 
*Frazier, Dr. Charles M. 
Freeman, Frederick W. 
Freiberg, Dr. Albert H. 
“Freiberg, Maurice J. 
Freund, Prof. Ernst 
Freund, I. H. 

Freund, Mrs. J. de S. 
Friedenwald, Dr. Harry 
Friedlander, Mrs. Alfred 
Friedman, Mrs. I. K. 
Friedman, Miss Mollie A. 
Friend, Miss Helen R. 
Frohman, E. D. 
Fullerton, Mrs. Kate Spencer 
Furness, Prof. Caroline E. 


Gate, Henry 
Gallagher, Miss Dorothy 
Gamble, Miss Elizabeth F. 
Gamble, Sidney D. 
Gannett, Miss Alice 
Gannett, Frank E. 
Gannett, Mrs. Mary Ross 
*Gannett, Mrs. Mary T. L. 
Gans, Mrs. Howard S. 
Gardiner, Miss Elizabeth G. 
Gardner, Arthur F. 
Garrison, H. H. 
Garson, Mrs. J. L. 
Gaskill, Miss Lois L. 
Gatzert, August 
*Gavisk, Rev. Francis H. 
Gavit, Mrs. Frances P. (In 
Memorlam) 
Geller, Mrs. F. 
Gemberling, Miss Adelaide 
German, Frank 


German General pocovalent Soclety, 


San Francisco 
Gibson, Mrs. Frank A. 
Gibson, Miss Mary K. 
Gilbert, Mrs. Levi 
Gilbert, Mrs. M. B. 
Gilbert, Prof. W. M. 
Gilbreth, Mrs. Lillian M. 
Gilkey, ‘Rev. Charles W. 
Gillespie, Miss Eva 
Gillette, Miss Lucy 
Gillin, Dr. John Lewls 
Gilman, Mlss Ellsabeth 


Girls’ Protective League, Detroit 


Girsdansky, Mrs. 
Glazier, Mrs. Henry S. 
Goddard, Mrs. Warren 
Golden, J. M. 
Goldenson, Dr. S. H. 
Goldmark, Mrs. C. J. 


Goldmark, Mlsses Josephine & 


Pauline 
Goldsmith, Miss Louise B. 
Goodman, Miss Mary A. 
Gerdon, Dr. William H. 
Goschenhofer, Mrs. John 
Goulder, MIss Sybil M. 
Granger, Mrs. A. O. 
tGranger, Miss A. P. 
Grant, Miss Florence A. 
Greene, Mrs. F. D. 
Greenebaum, Edgar N. 
Greenebaum, Dr. J. Victor 
Greenough, Mrs. John 
Gregg, James E. 
Grinnell, Mrs. E. M. 
Groben, Mrs. Arthur 
Groman, Clinton A. 


Gruenberg, Mr. & Mrs. Benjamin C. 


Gucker, F. T. 

Guild, G. J. 

Gulllou, Mrs. Alfred 
Gulnzburg, Mrs. Victor 
Guthrie, Miss Anne 


Hackett, J. D. 
Hader, John J. 
Hagedorn, Joseph 
Haight, James A. 
Halbert, L. A. 

Hale, Miss Ellen 
Hale, Miss Harriet F. 
Hale, Robert L. 

Hall, Miss Daisy M. 
Hall, Fred S. 

Hall, Frank G. 

Hall, Mrs. George W. 
Hall, John F. 

Hall, Mrs. Keppele 
Halle, Salmon P. 
*Halleck, Mrs. R. P. 
Halfiday, Miss A. P. 
Halsey, Miss Olga S. 
Ham, Arthur H. 
Hamilton, Dr. Alice 
Hammond, Mrs, Gardiner 
Hanf, Howard 
Hannaford, Mrs. Howard 
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Hardee, Miss Agnes D. 

Harker, Mrs. Harriette B. 

Harmon Foundation, Inc. 

Harris, Mrs, A. 1 

Harris, Prof. Erdman 

Harris, Miss Helen 

Harris, Miss Helen M. 

*Harrison, Shelby M. 

Hart, Alfred 

Hart, Dr. Hastings H. 

Hart, Mrs. John 1. 

Hasbrouck, tudes Gilbert D. B. 

Hass, Aime 

Hatch, Mrs. Harold A. 

Hayden, Rev. Joel B. 

Hayes, C. Walker 

Hayes, Mrs. E. C. 

Hayford, F. Leslie 

Haynes, Rowland 

Hayward, J. B. 

Head, Miss Mabel 

Hecht, George J. 

Helen 8. Trounstine Foundation, 
Cincinnati 

Heller, Rabbi uae G. 

Hellman, Mrs. M 

Hendee, Mrs. Elizabeth R. 

Henderson, Mrs. E. C. 

Henderson, Leon 

Hendricks, Mrs. Henry S. 
Hennegan, James T. 

Henshaw, J. M. 

Herman, Dr. S. James 
Herrick, Mrs. J. B. 

Herring, Hubert C. da Memoriam) 
Hersey, Miss Ada 
Hershfield, Isidore 

Herz, Mrs. F. W. 
Heseltine, Miss Marjorie M. 
Hickin, Miss Eleanor Maude 
Hicks, Mrs. Frederick C. 
Hill, Mrs. A. A. 


Hill, Miss Sarah C. 
Hilles, William T. 
Hillman, Sidney 

Hills, Mrs. James M. 
Hincks, W. E. 

Hinsberg, Stanley K. 
Hitch, Miss Ruth A. 
Hitchcock, Mrs. Geraldine L. 
Hodges, Miss Virginia 
Hodgman, Mrs. W 
Hodson, William 

Hoey, Miss Jane M. 
Hoehler, Fred K. 
Hoffman, Mrs. J. E. 
Hohmann, Miss Martha 
Holding, Dr. A. F. 
Holladay, Mrs. Charles B. 
Holland, E. Q. 

Holland, Parke. D. 
Hollander, Walter 
Hollenback, Miss Amelia B. 
Hollzer, Judge qi 
Holman, Miss Lydia 
Holmes, C. 0. 

Holmes, Rev. John Haynes 
Holstein, Mark G 

Hooker, Mrs. E. H. 
Hooper, Mrs. Bertha Freeman 
Hoopingarner, Dwight L. 
Hopkins, Dr. Ernest Martin 
House, Col. E. M. 
Howard, John R., Jr. 
Howard, Rossiter 

Howe, Frederic Cc. 
Howell, Mrs. John White 
Hoyt, Mrs. John Sherman 
Hull, Morton D. 

Hunter, Henry C. 

Hunter, Joel D. 
Hunzicker, Mrs. B. P. 
Hutchins, Mrs. John Eddy 
Hutchinson, Charles 
Hutchison, Charles E. 
Hyde, Mr. & Mrs. W. A. 
Hyndman, Miss Helen W. 


I cxes, Harold L. 

ihider, John 

Ingram, Miss Frances 
International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers 

Irene Kaufmann Settlement, Pitts- 
burgh 

Isaacs, Lewis M. 

Israel, Mrs. Rachel M. 

Ives, Mrs. D. O. 


Jackson, Dean Leroy F. 
Jackson, Mrs. Willard C. 
Jacobs, A. L. 

Jacobs, H. H. 

James, Mrs. E. H. 

James, Henry 

James, William F. 

Jaretzkl, Mrs. Alfred 
Jasspon, Mrs. W. H. 

Jatho, Miss Georgia 

Jay, Plerre 

Jean, Miss Sally Lucas 
Jennings, Mrs. A. F. 
Jewett, Miss Alice Natalie 
Jewish Orphans Home, Los Angeles 
Jewish Welfare Federation, Cleveland 
Johnson, Alexander 

Johnson, Miss Eleanor Hope 
Johnson, Miss Evelyn P. 
Johnson, Rev. F. Ernest 
Johnson, Fred 

Johnson, H. H, 

Johnson, Miss Rose L, 
Johnson, Wendell F. 
Johnstone, Bruce 

Jonas, Ralph 

Jones, Miss Amelia H. 


Jones, Cheney C. 
Jones, Rev. John Paul 
Jones, Mrs. S. 
Joseph, Prof. Samuel 
Joslyn, Mrs. Arthur E. 
Judd, Mrs. O. R. 
Judosn, Miss Frances 
Juraschek, Francis 


K acteer, J. George 
Katz, Mrs. Abram 
Kaufman, A. R. 
Kaufmann, Mrs. Raymond 
Kawin, Miss Ethel 
Keane, Jerome E. J. 
Keiser, Mrs. Frances Kaercher 
Kelley, Mrs. Florence 
Kellogg, Mrs. Mary F. (In 
Memoriam) 
Kellogg, Mrs. Morris W. 
Kellogg, Miss Ruth 
Kelsey, Dr. Carl 
Kerr, Miss Sara 
Kilpatrick, Mr. & Mrs. William H. 
Kimball, Mrs. Harold C. 
King, Delcevare 
King, Mrs. Edith Shatto 
King, Mrs. R. F. 
Kingsbury, Dr. Susan M. 
Kirch, Miss Nora 
Kirchwey, Dr. George W. 
Kirkwood, Mrs. Robert C. 
Kittner, Miss Violet 
Kleinert, Miss H. E. 
Knappen, Judge Loyal E. 
Knight, Dr. Augustus S. 
Knight, Miss Harriet W. 
Knight, Howard R. 
Knight, Miss Mary A. - 
Kohn, Mrs. Harry E. 
Kohn, Sol 
Koken, Mrs. Walter F. 
Kopp, Miss Marle E. 
Kovacs, Alexander 
Krehbiel, Prof. Edward 
Krolik, Julian H. 
Kuhn, Dr. Hedwig S. 
Kunkle, Edward C. 


Lasor Cooperative Educational & 
Publishing Society 

Laidlaw, Mrs. James Lees 

Lamont, Miss Elizabeth K. 

LaMonte, Mrs. 

Lamson, Miss Martha - 

Landmann, Miss M. V. 

Lane, Mrs. J. C. 

Lane, Winthrop D. 

Lansing, Miss Gertrude 

Laptad, Miss Evadne M. 

Lasker, Bruno 

Lathrop, Miss Julla C. 

Lawson, Fenton 

Lay, Miss Lucy 

Layman, Dr. Mary H. 

Lazaron, Rabbi Morris S. 

Leavell, Miss Mary C. 

Le Cron, Mrs. James L. 

Lee, Miss Alice 

Lehman, Mrs. Albert C. 

Lehman, Mrs. Arthur 

Lehman, Mrs. Harold M. 

Lehman, Irvin F. 

Lelser, Miss Esther 

Lemann, Monte M. 

*Lennox, Miss Elisabeth 

Letchworth, Edward H. 

Levick, Henry L. 

Levis, Mrs. William 

Levy, Harry M. 

Lewis, Edwin T. 

Lewis, William Draper 

Libby, Mrs. Gracia D. 

Libby, Miss Marion 

Libby, Mrs. Vivian Johnson 

Lichten, Miss Grace M. 

Lichtstern, Mrs. A. J. 

Liebman, David L. 

Liebman, Mrs. Julius 

¢Llebmann, Walter 

Lightner, C. A. 

Lilliefors, Manfred, Jr. 

Lindsay, Dr. Samuel McCune 

Lindsley, Mrs. John 

Lipman, Mrs. F. L. 

Lipsitch, 1. Irving 

Lloyd, Mrs. Horatio G. 

Lloyd, Mrs. Joseph P., Jr. 

Lobenstine, Miss Belle W. 

Locke, Mrs. Robinson 

Loeb, Mrs. Virgil 

Lopez, Mrs. Thomas F. 

Losey, Frederick D. 

Love, Miss Edna H. 

Love, John W. 

Lovejoy, Mrs. Frederick H. 

Lovejoy, Owen 

Lovell, Deaconess A. W. 

Lovell, Miss Bertha C.’ 

Lucas, Dr. William Palmer 

Lukens, Herman T. 

Luscomb, Miss Florence H. 

Lynde, Edward D. 

Lyon, Miss Bertha E. 

Lyon, Charles 0. (In Memoriam) 


Mi acponato, A. 
MacDonald, Rev. Forrester 
MacDonald, Mr. & Mrs. E. C. 
Mack, Mrs. Clarence E. 

Mack, Mr. & Mrs. Edwin 8. 
Mack, Mrs. Fred A. 
MacLeish, Miss J. M. 
MacNaughton, Miss Agnes B. 
Macurda, A. A. 
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Madariaga, Salvador de 
Magee, Miss Elizabeth 8. 
Magee, Rev. John G. 
Mahoney, J. 0. 
Mannheimer, Rabbi Eugene 
Manny, Frank A. 
Mansfield, Howard 
Marburg, Mrs. Louis C. 
Marburg, Theodore H. 
Marckworth, John H. 
Marks, Louis D. 
’ Marling, Alfred E. 
Marshall, Robert 
Marshall, Miss Sabina 
Marschutz, Mrs. J. H. 
Martin, Mrs. A. W. 
Martin, Miss Janet 
Martin, John 
Masterson, Harris, Jr. 
Mastick, Mrs. Seabury ©. 
Matthews, Albert 
Maule, Miss Margaret C. 
May, E. C. 
Mayer, Mrs. Leo 
Mayer, Mrs. Rachel 
McAdam, V. F. 
McChristie, Miss Mary Edna 
McConn, Max 
McCorkle, Daniel S. 
McCormick, Rt. Rev. John N. 
McCullough, T. W. 
McDowell, Miss Mary S. 
ae cee Duncan 
McEvoy, S. H. 
McGillicuddy, Dr. Helen 1. Doherty 
McGraw, Dr. A. B. 
McGuire, Laurence 
McHenry, Miss |. M. 
McKay, Dr. T. W. G. 
McKeen, Miss Laura M. 
McKelway, Mrs. A. J. 
McKenna, Mrs. E. B. 
McLaren, Mrs. Louise Leonard 
MoLaughlin, Mrs. A. 
McLean, Miss Fannie W. 
McMath, F. C. 
McNeel, C. A. 
Mead, ‘Daniel W. 
Mead, Mr. & Mrs. George H. 
Means, Miss Margaret K. 
Mears, Eliot G. 
*Menken, Mrs. Mortimer M. 
Mercer, Mrs. William R. 
Merrill, Charles C. 
Merrill, Rev. William P. 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit 
Mertens, Robert E. 
Methodist Children’s Home Society, 
Detroit 
Meyer, Dr. Adolf 
Michael, Mrs. Elias 
Michigan Children’s Aid Society 
Michigan Humane Society 
Migel, Mrs. M. C. 
Miller, Miss Annie (In Memoriam) 
Miller, Miss Ethel A. 
Miller, Dean Justin 
Miller, Dr. George N. 
Milier, Dr. James Alexander 
Miller, Rev. Lindley H. 
Millhauser, Mrs. Dewitt 
Mills, Charles Morris 
Miner, Miss Lilian B. 
Mitchell, Miss Betsey 
Mitchell, Dr. Wesley C. 
Mitler, Mrs. Herbert 
Moch, Mrs. Charles 8. 
Monroe, Mrs. William 8. 
Montague, Richard W. 
Montgomery, Dr. John C. 
Montgomery, Miss Louise 
Moody, Prof. Herbert R. 
Moore, Mrs. George Albert 
Moore, Kenneth L. 
Moore, Mrs. N. I. 
Moore, Miss Sybil Jane 
Moos, Mrs. Jacques 
Moran, Miss Katherine M. 
Morgenthau, Mrs. Henry, Jr. 
Morick, Chauncey R. 
Morris, Arthur J. 
Morris, Mrs. Dave H. 
Morss, Mrs. Everett 
Morton, Miss Helen 
Moseley, Mrs. Henry P. 
Mosher, Mrs. H. T. 
Moskowitz, Mrs. Henry 
Moss, Joseph L. 
Moulton, Miss Phyllis 
Moxcey, Miss Mary E. 
Muehl, Dr. Anita M. 
Mullen, Rev. Joseph J. 
Muller, Mrs. Gertrude E. 
Murphey, Elmer R. 
Murphy, J. Prentice 
Murray, Miss Helen G. 
Musgrove, W. J. 
Myers, Dr. Lotta Wright 
Myers, Max 


Nacet, Charles 

*Nagle, Mrs. Ellen R. 

Nauss, Dr. Ralph W. 

Nealley, E. M. 

Neer, Miss Mary L. 

Negro Civic Welfare Assn., 
Cincinnatl 

Neustadt, Richard M. 

Newberry, Miss Mary W. 

Newell, Mrs. W. A. 

New England Home for Little 
Wanderers 

Newsholme, Sir Arthur 

Newton, A. J. 

New York Gulld for Jewish Blind 


New York School of Social Work 
Nichols, Dr. Willlam H. 
Nicolay, Miss Helen 
Nilsson, Miss Linda M. 
Noijlen, G. S. 

Norman, Edward A. 
Norris, Miss J. Anna 
Norton, John De Witt 
Norton, William J. 
Norton, W. W. 
Noteman, N. L. 
Noyes, Henry T. 

Nye, Mrs. Theodore H. 
Nystrom, Paul H. 


O vonocnue, Sidney 
Odum, Edward W. 

Ogden, Miss Esther G. 
Ogden, Miss Marian G. 
O’Hern, Rt. Rev. J. Franels 
Olesen, Dr. & Mrs. Robert 
Oliver, E. L. 

Oliver, Sir Thomas 
Olzendam, Roderic 
Openhym, Mrs. Adolphe 
Oppenheimer, Mrs. Alfred M. 
Orbison, Dr. Thomas J. 
Orton, Dr. Susanne 
Oseroff, A. 

Otis, Rowland 

Over, Miss Katharine S. 
*Overstreet, Prof. H. A. 


P avvock, Royce 
Page, Dr. Calvin Gates 
Page, Rt. Rev. Herman 
Park, Dr. J. Edgar 
Parker, Miss Theresa H. 
Parmenter, Miss Ella C. 
Parrish, Morris L. 
*Parsons, Miss Emma T. 
Parsons, Prof. P. A. 
Pasadena Star-News 
Pascal, Mrs. H. S. 


” \Passamaneck, H. 


Patrick, Miss Sara L. 

Peabody, Prof. Francis G. 

Peabody, Miss Margaret C. (In 
Memorlam) 

Peixotto, Dr. Jessica B. 

Pendleton, Mrs. D. D. 

Penna. Society to Protect Children 
from Cruelty 

Pennock, Mrs. Theodore E. 

Perkins, Miss Emily S. ~ 

Perkins, Mrs. H. F. 

Persons, W. Frank 

Peskind, Dr. A. 

Peters, Prof. Iva L. 

Peterson, Miss Agnes L. 

Pettit, Walter W. 

Pfaelzer, Mrs. Frank A. 

Pfeiffer, C. W. 

Pflaum, A. J. 

Phillips, Miss Anna C. 

Phillips, Harold M. 

Phillips, Mrs. Sarah 

Phillips, Mrs. Whitmarsh 

Phythyon, Harry 

Pierce, Lyman L. 

Pinchot, Mrs. Minturn 

Pittsfield Community Fund Assn. 

Platt, Philip S. 

Plaut, Robert 

Playground Athletic League, Inc. 

Playter, Miss Charlotte S. 

Plimpton, George A. 

Pollak, Mrs. Fannie M. 

Pollak, Mrs. Francis D. 

Popper, Mrs. William C. 

Porter, A. J. 

Porter, Miss Jennle D. 

Porter, Mrs. Peter A., Jr. 

Pound, Prof. Roscoe 

Powell, Miss Rachel Hopper 

Powell, Mr. & Mrs. Thomas Reed 

Pratt, Miss Anna B. 

Prellwitz, Mrs. Henry 

Price, Miss Blanche D.. 

Price, Mrs. O. J. 

Pryor, Miss Emily M. 

Publicity Department, Nat'l Bd., 
Y. W. C. A. 

Putnam, Dr. C. R. L. 

Putney, Miss Eva C. 

Pyott, Harold D. 


Quan, Mrs. James E. 
Quinby, Mrs. H. Dean, Sr. 


Ractanp, Miss Margaret 
Ralley & Co., H. H. 
Rallway Clerk, Cincinnati 
Rains, 8. E. 

Ralston, Jackson H. 

Rand, Miss Winlfred 
Ransohoff, Mrs, Joseph 
Rawson, E. B. 

Raymond, Miss Ruth 
Rea, Mrs. James C. 
Reader’s Digest 

Reavis, Holland S. 

Red Cross, Cleveland 
Reeder, Dr. R. R. 

Reld, Miss Helen R. Y. 
Reimer, Miss Isabelle A. 
Reiner, Mrs. James 
Renold, Charles G. 
Reticker, Miss Ruth 


Rettenmayer, J. P. 
Reynolds, Miss Bertha C. 
Rhebergh, Miss Rose Ingred 
Rice, Mrs. W. G., Jr. 
Richards, Miss Katharine L. 
Richberg, Donald R. 
Richmond, Dr. Winifred 
Riley, Rev. Lester Leake 
Rippin, Mrs. Jane Deeter 
Robbins, W. D. 

Roberts, Mrs. Henrlette W. 
Robie, Miss Amelia H. 
Robinson, Erdis 


Robinson, Mr. & Mrs, Louis N. 


Robinson, Dr. William J. 
Rock, Edwin N. 

Rockwell, Harold H. 
Rockwell, Mrs. L. H. 

Roe, Mrs. John 0. 

Rogers, Miss Helen Rochester 
Rogers, Miss Margaret A. 
Rogers, Rt. Rev. Warren L. 
Rorhbaugh, Titus C. 

Rose, A. L. 

Rosenberry, M. B. 
Rosenfeld, Edward L. 
Ross, Prof. E. A. 

Ross, Dr. Robert M. 

Ross, Mrs. R. R. 

Rotch, Mrs. Arthur G. 
Routzahn, Evart G. 
Routzahn, Mrs. Mary Swain 
Rowell, Miss Dorothy C. 
Rubinow, Dr. 1. M. 
Rubovits, Toby 

Ruffner, H. W. 

Ruhe, John F. 

Rumely, Mrs. £. A. 
Rumsey, Mrs. C. C. 

Rush, Mrs. Ralph E. 

Ryan, Rev. John A. 

Ryan, M. B. 


S astorr, Dr. Louis 
Saekman, Charles 
*Sage, Dean 

Sage, L. H. 

Sailer, Dr. T. H. P. 
Sales, Mrs. Murray W. 
Saltonstall, 


Salvation Army, San Francisco 


Samuels, Caesar 

Sanborn, Edward E. 

Sand, Dr. Rene 

Sandford, Miss Ruth 
Sapiro, Milton D. 

Sartori, Mrs. Joseph Francis 
Savage, Theodore F. 

Sawyer, Ansley W. 

Sawyer, Charles F. 

Sayles, Miss Mary B. 
Sayre, Mrs. F. B. 

Sayre, Mrs. William H. 
Scarlett, Rev. William 
Schafer, Miss Beatrice €. 
Schamberg, Mrs. J. F. 
Schieffelin, Dr. Willlam Jay 
Schoedinger, J. Albert 
Schoellkopf, Mrs. J. F., Jr. 
*Schonblom, H. E. 
Schottenfels, Henry 
Schoyer, William E. 
Schroeder, Dr. Mary G. 
Schuchman, F. E. 

Schwab, Miss Emily 


Scott, Miss Nell 

Serlpps, Mrs. Willlam E. 
Scripture, Miss Bertha 
Scudder, Miss Vida D- 
Sears, Miss Amelia 
Seaver, H. L. 

Seaver, Mrs. M. E. 
Seder, Miss Florence M. 
Selekman, Dr. Ben M. 
Selig, Mrs. Sol 


Seligman, Prof. Edwin R. A.- 


Sensenbrenner, J. Lesile 
Sharkey, Miss Josephine 
Sharp, Mrs. A. B. 

Shaw, Robert Alfred 
Sheffleld, Mrs. Ada E. 
Shelden, Mrs. Alger 
Sherman, Miss Corinne A. 
Shientag, Justice Bernard L. 
Shipman, Miss Mary L. 
Shire, Mrs. M. E. 
Showes, Mrs. Allce G. 
Shultz, Miss Hazel 
Silver, Rabbi Abba Hillel 
Simkhovitch, Mrs. Mary K. 
Simmons, Mrs. Dorothea 
Simmons, Mrs. 

Sims, Harry D. 
Sinsheimer, Henry 
Sinton, Miss Bessle 
Sisson, Dr. Edward 0. 
Sisters of Charity, Toledo 
Skinner, Miss Mabel 
Skvirsky, Dr. S. L. 
Slade, Francis Louls 
Sloman, Mrs. Adolph 
Smart, Miss Flores J. 
Smith, Hon. Alfred E. 
Smith, Mrs, Clement C. 
Smith, Miss Elizabeth H. 
Smith, Franklin G. 
Smith, Heber 

Smith, Hilda W. 

Smith, Jesse L. 

Smith, Miss Lols B. 
Smith, Mrs. Rufus B. 
Smith, Mrs. Sarah Bixby 
Smith, Theobald 

Smoot, Miss Lucy 
Snedden, Dr. David 
Snellenburg, Mrs. Morton G, 
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Social Welfare League of Rochester, 


ne. 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul, 
Detroit 
Solenberger, Edwin D. 
Sommers, one 
Sonneborn, S. 
Sophie Wright ceilegenk: Detroit 
Southwick, Miss Grace Ruth 
Spahr, Dr. Mary B. 
Spalding, Miss Sarah G. _ 
Spencer, Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Sprague, Miss Anne 
Sprague, Miss Florence 
Sprague, Laurence M. - 
Sproul, J. E. 
Starbuck, Miss Kathryn H. 
Stearns, Edward R. 
Stebbins, Henry H., Jr. 
Stebbins, Miss Lucy Ward 
Steep, Mrs. Miriam 
Steger, E. G. 
Stein, Mrs. Fred M. 
Stein, Samuel M, 
Stern, Henry M. 
Stern, Mrs. Horace 
Stern, Milford 
Stevens, Mrs. George 
Stevenson, Dr. George S, 
Stewart, S. C. 
Stiliman, Charles C. 
Stokes, Miss Helen Phelps 
Stone, N. I. 
Stone, Robert B. 
Stotsenburg, Miss Mary B. 
Straus, Mrs. Nathan, Jr. 
Straus, Mrs. Roger 
Strauss, Mrs. Alexander 
Strauss, Mrs. Berthold 
Strauss, Moses 
Strauss, Dr. Sidney 
Strawson, Arthur J. 
Streeter, Mrs. Thomas W. 
Strong, Mrs. L. C. 
Strong, Rev. Sydney 
Sturges, Dr. Gertrude 
Sturgis, Miss L. C. 
Sullivan, Miss Seima 
Sundheim, Mrs. Harry G. 
Sunstein, Mrs. Elias 
Surdam, Mrs. L. J. 
Swanzy, Mrs. F. M. 
*Sweedier, Nathan 
Sweetser, Ralph 
Swope, Gerard 
Szold, Robert 


Tart, Mrs. Lorado 
Tanner, Allan A. 
*Tapley, Miss Alice 
Tarbell, Miss ida M. 
Taussig, Miss Frances 
Taussig, Prof. F. W. 


G. A. 

Taylor, Miss Anna H. 
Taylor, Carter 
Taylor, Miss Ellen 
Taylor, Prof. Graham 
Taylor, Graham R. 
Taylor, Miss Helena 
Taylor, Rev. Livingston 
Taylor, Paul S. 
Tead, Ordway 
Teller, Mr. & Mrs. Sidney A. 
Thatcher, Miss Alice P. 
Thatcher, Mrs. John H. 
Thaw, Benjamin 
*Thaw, Mrs. Willlam, Jr. 
Thomas, Mrs. Jerome B. 
Thomas, Miss Mabel 
Thomas, Miss Ruth 
Thompson, M. D. 
Thompson, Mrs. Lewis S. 
Thompson, Dr, W. O. 
Thorne, Samuel 
Thorsen, Mrs. W. R. 
tThurber, C. C. 
Tiemann, Miss Edith W. 
Tihern, Rt. Rev. J. H. 
Tilden, Miss Annette 
Todd, Prof. A. J. 
Tomeoka, Rev. Kosuke 
Tower, Mrs. Russell B. 
Tower, Miss Sarah L. 
Traiser, Charles H. 
Trask, Miss Mary G. 
Trowbridge, Mrs. A. B. 
Tuberculosis & Health Soc. of 

Detroit and Wayne Co. 
Tucker, Miss Katharine 
Tucker, R. E. 
Tudor, Mrs. W. W. 
Tweedy, Miss Marlette 
Tweedy, R. L. 
Tyson, Francls 


Ucranp, Miss Elsa 
Ufford, Mr, & Mrs. Walter S. 
Ulman, Judge Joseph N. 
Unger, Joseph 

Upson, Dr. L. D. 


Van DER VOORT, Cari 
Van Dyke, Rev. Tertius 

Van Horn, Miss Olive 0. 
Van Marle, D. J. 

Van Kleeck, Miss Mary 
Vannier, Mrs, Charles 

Van Vieck, Joseph, Jr. 

Van Waters, Dr. Miriam 
Van Wyck, Mrs. Katherine L. 
Veeder, Miss Mary A. 
Visiting Nurse Assn., Detroit 
Von Dohlen, William F. 
Von Harnack, Dr. Elisabeth 


Vonnegut, Franklin 
Voorhis, H. J. 2 
Vose, Mrs. F. P. 3 


Ww ADSWORTH, Mrs. Aust 
Wagner, Hon. Robert F. 
Walden, Mrs. P. T. 
Waldman, Morris D. 
Walker, Bryant 

Walker, Miss Grace T. 
Walker, Howard C. 
Walker, Stuart 

Walker, Mrs. Thaddeus 
Wallach, Mrs. Leopold 
Walnut, T. Henry 
Walter, Mrs. Isaac N. 
Walton, N. P. 

Ward, Miss Anna D. 
Ward, Rev. Harry F. 
Ward, Miss Kate M, 
Wardwell, Allen te 
Ware, Mrs. Edward T. e 
Waring, Bernard G. 
Warner, Arthur J. 
Warren, George A. 
Wasserman, Mrs. Joseph 
Waters, Miss Yssabella G. 
Watkins, Mrs. James K. 
Watson, Frank D. 
Watson, Mrs. Katharine C. 
Webber, Mrs. F. S. 
Weber, Mrs. Edward Y. 
Webster, Miss Orpha M. 
tWeeks, Rufus W. 
Werhly, Hugh Dean 
Weigel, Miss Selina 
Weihl, Miss Addie 
Weinberg, Mrs. Charles 
Weisiger, Kendall 

Weld, E. A. 

Welfare Federation of Newark |) 
Welt, Mrs. Joseph | 
Wembridge, H. A. 
West, James E. 

West, Miss Ruth 
Westing, Mrs. G. H. 
Weston, Miss Mary L. 
Weyerhaeuser, Mrs. J. 
Whipple, Mrs. Katherine va 
White, Burton F. 

White, Gaylord S. 

White, Harold F. 
Whitehead, Mrs. James T. 
Whitmarsh, Mrs. H. A. 
Whitney, Prof. & Mrs. A. W. 
Whittemore, Mrs. C. E. 
Whitten, Robert 

Wickes, Rev. & Mrs. Dean R, 
Wiecking, Mrs. H. R. 

Wiener, Miss Cecil B. 
Wierman, Miss Sarah E. 
Wiggins, Mrs. Guy 

Wilcox, Miss Mabel 

Wilcox, Miss Mabel 1. 

Wilcox, Sidney W. 

Wiider, Miss Constance P. 
Wilkison, Mrs. Fred 

Willcox, W. F. 

Williams, Aubrey W. 
Williams, Mrs. Charles D. 
Williams, Dr. Frankwood E. 
Williams, Miss Kate 

Williams, S. H. 

Williams, Whiting 

Williams House, Detroit 
Willis, Miss Lina 

Willson, Miss Lucy B. 
Willson, S. L. 


Wilson, K. P. H. 
Wilson, Mrs. Luke 
Wineman, Mrs. Andrew 
Wineman, Mrs. Henry 
Wing, Mrs. David L. 
Wing, Mrs. Elbert 
Winkler, Miss Helen 
Winslow, Miss Emma A. 
Winston, Mr. & Mrs. Donald 
Wiseman, Mark 
Witherspoon, Mrs. C. R. 
Wittick, Willlam A. 
Wittler, Milton 
Wittmer, Henry 

Wolf, Mrs. Albert 

Wolf, Mrs. Morris 

Wolf, R. B. 

Wolfe, Dr. W. Beran 
Wolff, Mrs. Lewls 8. 
Wolff, Mrs. W. A. 
Wolman, Abel 

Woman’s Hospital, Detroit 
Wood, Mrs. Clement B. 
Wood, Mrs. George Bacon 
Woodburn, James A, 
Woods, Mrs. K. C. 
Woolley, Mrs. Helen T. 
Woolston, Miss Hannah H. 
Wright, Edward N. 
Wright, George H. B. 
Wright, Henry 

Wright, Jasper H. 
Wright, Mrs. Jonathan 
Wyllie, Miss Laura J. 
Wynne, Dr. S. W. 


polks 


Y ost, Miss Mary + 
Young, Miss Maud i! 

M.H.A., Omaha i 
y. W.H.A., Detroit | 


Zawriskie, Mise Susan Romey 
Zaremba, Miss Clara 
Zentay, Dr. Paul J. 
Zonne, A. E. % 
Zucker, Mrs. A. A. F 


‘TRAGMENT—Fall quarter, 


rhese three months, in shifting our fiscal year so to coincide with 


the calendar year, were treated as a fragment) 


CONDENSED STATEMENT 


Disbursements 
Association Account .......... $14,529 
Publishing Accounts (combined) 


I ! t- 
ts ay “hs teat CORES 17,166 


t Contributions .......... $23,651 Publishing ‘Main: 
Ushing Receipts .......... 35,513 tenance .......... $31,056 48,222 


Total Disbursoments .......... $62,751 


tributions ......... $27,006 
we Allocations ...... 3,355 


i Reve cscccccccscces $59,184 
it for ibe Quarter........ 3,587 
$62,751 


I. ASSOCIATION ACCOUNT 


Disbursements 


Administration (1/3) ......+. $1,862 
Membership & Finance........ 7,083 
Editorial Research Desks...... 5,584 


Total, Assoclation Account.... $14,529 


Appropriations to Publishing 
Accounts for investment: 
Survey Midmonthly (Gen- 
eral Fund) ......+es-- 1,488 
Survey Graphic (Graphic 
Founders Fund) ........ 4,221 
Allocations to publishing re- 
ceipts to cover members sub- 
scriptions .......eeseeceeeee 3,355 


Total Contributions needed.... $30,593 


Contributions to Educational Funds 


ENERAL FUND ........... $14,641 
PECIAL FUNDS .......+++- 2,365 


RAPHIC FOUNDERS FUND 10,000 


tal Contributions recelved.. $27,006 
eficit for Quarter...........- 3,587 


PUBLISHING ACCOUNTS 
Il. SURVEY MIDMONTHLY ACCOUNT 


Revenue Disbursements 
ipts..... 13,353 Total Publishing Maintenance $10,637 
hagas ema ' Circulation Investment ........ 4,204 
riation from General 
Oe Poo 1,488 


Total Disbursements .......... $14,841 


wheal Revenue .............-. $14,841 


Ill. SURVEY GRAPHIC ACCOUNT 


Revenue Disbursements 


ete! Publishing Receipts..... $22,160 Total Publishing Maintenance $20,419 
epropriation from Graphilo 
Feunders Fund ......+.+++++ 11,221 


ptal Revenue ...........--.- $33,881 


Circulation Investment .,.... 12,962 
Total Disbursements ......... $33,381 


a 


STATUS OF EDUCATIONAL FUNDS 
December 31, 1929 
ENERAL FUND 


Balance, Oct. 1, 1929 .....ccccccccevcccccccrccsceccresees sesseessersees 


“i Nidal 

URRENT CONTRIBUTIONS 

| sehachnd pgp Peed eres Malate’s cis'elcielaieigivie sela'e avg 

A er Contributions..........s++es++ A 

pont’ $14,641 
PECIAL EUNDS ice ceracescacis css scibceesscivpcssnrcvice” \ars0D 

Total General & Speclal.......c.ceressecscssercccrsese $17,006 
Less Allocations 3,3. 
jet Contributions $13,671 
\ppropriations to: 
‘Association Account .....-.scecsecssrecessevcsvers . er 


‘Midmonthly Account ...... 
' 


Deficit for 3 months poriod.......++s+++erees-eee se esieievsinbucielsiesivivinis «-- ( 2,346) 
: ee 
IDeficlt, Dec. Si, 1929....ccccccvccosscvecsessers nth i Miconces Sdeaes .. ($1,624) 
RAPHIC FOUNDERS FUND 

Balance, Oct. I, ADDO ccncccccevlciewesivececiscnsccses ain aisty.w ais alele! pasusaasasttie koe 
| Garrone Contributions .......ssccececcsecececrecsecenes seed 

Less Allocatlon .......-eeececererccvccsnvesccnreserees $ 9,000 
Appropriation to Graphic FUnd......+sssevseseerceerrsrerrsces 11,221 

Doficlt for period .....sccssececcecscccrsecrccnseecssserereessssensesees ( 1,241) 


Deficlt, Dec. 31, 1929 .....ssssecceseeneccccceccccsresserssssscsccceees ($1,108) 


ARLES M. CABOT ee 
‘In Hand, Oct. {. 1929 ...... 
Accrued "interest for period .......seecescerceeesoncs 


dasedececesaceveccseesccceovcsicvecvccse | OL1,815 


So 


Balance In Hand, December 31, 1929....-.+++sssserseescerereserncsevens $11,442 
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(October, November, December) 1929 


Graphic Founders 
Fund 
($10,000) 

Twentieth Century Fund..... yas 


°Fels, Samuel S........ 000 
Morrow, Hon. Dwight W 1000 
Rosenberg, Max LG eee 1000 


Kelth Fund ........se.se0-25 750 
*Lamont, Mr. & Mrs. 
TROMESA Wal. cueswesecessse) O00 


Special Funds 
($2365) 


Industry 
($1050) 


tFels, Samuel §&............ - $500 
Ittleson, Mrs. Henry ........ 250 
Evans, Mrs. Glendower........ 100 
Schwarzenbach, Robert J. F. 

(in Memoriam) ............ £00 
Albers, Willlam H............ 10 
Anderson, Frank V. 

(in Memoriam) ........ as 0 
Beard, Charles A.........-.00 10 
Brotherhood of Rallway Clerks 

National Boek: Cincinnatl.. 10 
Dabnaoyy, Wie Pissicccrssocccia c 10 
Freiberg, Sok ULaecooaebade. iT) 
Geler, Dr. Otto P............. 10 
Greening, Miss Florence..... 10 
Lioyd, John Url.............. 10 
Taft, Robert A.............065 10 


Foreign Service 


($980) 


“Morrow, Mrs. Dwight W..... $500 
Lamont, Thomas S........... 250 
Schiff, Mrs. Jacob H......... 100 


Anonymous ............20005- 50 
Leeds, Morris E..... levelasYeraisere 25 
Thomas, Arthu nanole 25 


(els Fea sashaecr 
Evans, Mr. & Mrs. Harold... 10 
*LaMonte, Mrs. G. M........ 10 
Rhoads, George A............. 10 


Social Practice 


($40) 


Charity Organization Society, 
Buffalo, N. Ye.essescseeees $25 
Kenderdine, John D........... 15 


Health 
($245) 


Forbes, Dr. Alexander........ $100 
Mason, Miss Fanny P......... 50 
Potter, Miss Blanche.......... 50 
*Shelden, Mrs. Henry......... 15 
Goodale, Dr. Walter S....... 10 
Jones, Mrs. Robert McK...... 10 
Maternity Center Assoolation, 

New York City 


ee eeevsceccee 10 


Communities 


($50) 


Burnham, E. Lewls........... $50 


General Fund 
($14,641) 


Large Contributions 


Chamberlain, Prof. Behe P. $1000 
de Forest, Robert 1000 
tLamont, Mr. & Mee. 


Thomas W. ......ceeeees «- £000 
Unclassified 
McAlpin, C. W..... nine 3 ately Sine Ba 
Becker, James H..........+++ 15 
Franklin, Miss Mary......... 15 
Gilmore, Miss Marcia 15 
*Childs, R. 8.........-++ 10 


*Cochran, Miss Fanny T..... 10 
*Gavisk, Rev. Francls H...... 10 
*Sage, Dean ............ 

Wolsiger, Kendall...... 
Churchill, Miss Grace 2 
*Tapley, Miss Allce.......... 5 
*Wheeler, Miss Mary Phelps.. 5 


——_— 


KEY: 


* Gave also to other classifications 
under General Fund 


t Gave also to Graphle Founders 
Fund 


° Gave also Special Funds 
t Deceased 


——— 


General Fund: 
Membership Classes 


$100 


Contributors 


Bancey, Henry G. 
Bowen, Mrs. Joseph T. 
Castle, Mrs. George P. 
Kahn, Otto H. 

Kanzler, Mrs. Ernest 
Kellogg, Paul U. 

La Monte, George M. “In Memorlam” 
Lewis, Mrs. Theodore J. 
Mack, Judge Julian W. 
Mack, Mrs. Julian W. 
Manning, John A. 

¢Mason, Miss E. F. 
McMurtrle, Miss Ellen 
Reader’s Digest 

°Rhoads, Mrs. Charles J. 
Schaffner, Joseph ‘In Memorlam’’ 
tSelling, Ben 

Sherwin, Miss Belle 

Simon, Robert E. 

Stern, Mr. & Mrs. Alfred K. 
Young, Owen D. 


$50 
Contributors 


Anperson, A. E. 

Belknap, aoa M. B. 

Butzel, Fred M. 

Chapin, Miss Caroline B. 

Crane, C. K. 

Dayton Bureau of Community Service 
& Community Chest 

Doyle, Nicholas A. 

me ,Pont, Mrs. Coleman 


Frank, Walter 

Freiberg, Maurice J. 
French, Herbert G. 
Friedlander, Edgar 
Gannett, Mrs. Mary T. L. 
Geler, F. A. 

Hallowell, Mrs. F. W. 
Huyck, Mrs. F. C. 
Ingraham, Mrs. H. C. M. 
Jackson, Miss Mary Loulsa 
Kennedy, Prof. F. L. 


, arercca pis gordi teach 3: 


Milbank, A’ 
Moore, ites” Allee E. 


Pollak, Julian A. 

Pollak, Maurice E. 

Rauh, Jullan 8, 
Rosenfeld, Mrs. M. C. 
Schoellkopf, Mrs. Alfred H. 
Shroder, W. J. 
Wickersham, George W. 


$25 


Contributors 


Acueson, M. W., Ir. 
Anonymous 
Associated Charities, Cinclanati 


B acnaracu, Mrs. 8. 
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Said of Special Numbers of Survey Graphic 


MEDICAL COSTS (JANUARY) 
RAY LYMAN WILBUR, Secretary of the Interior, Wash- 


- ington:—I am glad to commend you upon an excellenl job 


well done. The choice of the pictures, their arrangement, 
and the general handling was all just the right sort to at- 
tract the members of the medical profession. 


IRA S. WILE, M.D., New York:—The January number of 
the Survey Graphic should be mandatory reading for 
seniors in medical colleges and should serve as the basis 
of at least one meeting for every County Medical Society 
of the country. Who knows but some day the medical 
profession may grasp the significance and complexity of 
their economic problems, together with the numerous 
phases of the social reorganization that is under way. 


WILLIAM T. FOSTER, Pollak Foundation for Economic 
Research, Newton, Mass.:—... a timely and important 
contribution to a matter which vitally affects the homes 
of at least 90 per cent of us. 


EDWARD F. BROWN, Director, Diphtheria Prevention 
Commission, Department of Health, City of New York:— 

. . the most comprehensive and the most authoritative 
presentation of this mooted question. 


W. S. LEATHERS, M.D., Vanderbilt University School 
of Medicine, Nashville, Tenn.:—I wish you would kindly 
send me fifty copies of the January number of Survey. 
This is a contribution to the advancement of public health 
and adequate medical service. I want to distribute one of 
these te each of my fourth-year medical students. 


B. K. RICHARDSON, Chief, Division of Public Health 
Instruction, Springfield, Ill.:—... by all odds the most 
comprehensive glimpse of the whole problem which has 
come to my attention. I shall, doubtless, find it a source 
for continual reference and may find occasion to quote 
from time to time. 


R. BARCLAY SIMMONS, The First Church, Chicopee, 
Mass.:—Since now as ever we need like the darkey amid 
the crashing of thunder ‘a little less noise and a little 
more light,’’ we rejoice that The Survey is with us. I 
was glad to see expert opinion confirm my own humble 
layman’s judgment that your January Graphic, The Cost 
of Health was about the finest thing ever put together 
in paper covers. 


LINSLY R. WILLIAMS, M.D., Director, The New York 
Academy of Medicine:—I have been very much struck 
with the excellence of the last number of the Survey 
Graphic on the Cost of Medical Care. I have had so many 
favorable comments about it that I wanted to tell you how 
much it is appreciated by many of us. 


ESTHER R. ENTRIKEN, R.N., Graduate Nurses’ Assn. 
of Pa.:—... one of the biggest contributions made to 
Health. How much would it cost to mail one copy to the 
Principal of every accredited School of Nursing in the 
State of Pennsylvania? 


CHARLOTTE JANE GARRISON, American” Hospital 
Assn., Chicago:—Perhaps you will be pleased to know, too, 
that I am suggesting the use of the Survey Graphic for 
every nurses’ and internes’ library, also as part of the 
equipment of the superintendent and trustee. Incidentally, 
we are going to have a subscription for our own library and 
shall be ordering extra copies for our files now and then. 


MARY M. ROBERTS, Editor, American Journal of 
Nursing, New York:—...a wonderful number and we can 
use all that come our way. Before it arrived I had already 
made it possible for the American Nurses’ Association to 
send out 150 copies to a carefully selected list of nurses. 


CARROLL P. STREETER, Field Editorial Service, The 
Farmer’s Wife, The Magazine for Farm Women, St. Paul, 
Minn.:—I very much enjoyed your January issue and want 
to congratulate you upon getting together in one place so 
much timely information on such an acute problem. 


NEWS BULLETIN, Social Work Publicity Council, New 
York:—All health workers must surely be grateful to 
The Survey and impressed by its brilliantly edited January 
Graphic on The Cost of Health. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA (MARCH) 


EDWARD O. TABER, Pittsburgh, Pa.:—... You have 
produced a great number. It is a fine thing to look at 
The Survey of ten years ago devoted to Czechoslovakia 
and to compare The Survey of today. Ruth Mitchell and 
all of us feel that great strides have been made both in 
the C. S, Republic and in The Survey. Our congratulations 
and thanks go to you and to your associates. 


C. A. McNEEL, Spokane Daily Chronicle, Spokane, 
Wash.:—The March issue of Survey Graphic, featuring 
Czechoslovakia and Eighty Years of Masaryk is a wonder- 
ful and interesting number. 

STELLA J. BACHELDER, Cedar Rapids, Iowa:—The 
last issue of the Survey Graphic was so interesting I could 
not lay it aside until I had read it from cover to cover. 

EMMA A. M. CYRUS, Quincy, I11.:—For weeks I’ve been 
intending to write you that New Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia in this month’s issue alone are worth to me 
several years’ subscriptions. I am cynical, hopeless, 
pessimistic as far as civilization and our American 
Christianity are concerned but your espousal of every 
cause for justice and sympathy have given me hope and 
encouragement for the future. 

DR. JAROSLAV KRAUS, Editor, Central European 
Observer, Prague:—Acknowledging the receipt of a copy 
of the March issue of Survey Graphic I wish to congratu- 
late Mr. J. P. Gavit whom I had the honor to meet at 
Prague, you and the staff of the Survey Graphic on the 
exceedingly beautiful and sympathetic number devoted to 
Czechoslovakia. It certainly is one of the most out- 
standing publicist works that has ever been done abroad 
and as such it has been widely commented upon in the 
Czechoslovakia Prese. 

RUTH EVELYN HENDERSON, American Junior Red 
Cross, Washington, D. C.:—That March Survey Graphic 
excited me so that some of the excitement simply had to 
overflow. It is a great issue. 

CLARENCE P. PRESTON, General Secretary, Florence 
Crittenton League of Compassion:—This one on Czecho- 
slovakia is the finest thing I have seen. 

ALEXANDER M. BING, City Housing Corporation, 
New York:—Just a line about the last number of the 
Graphic. Being home gave me a chance to read it more 
thoroughly than I would otherwise have done. It was un- 
usually interesting and stimulating, and if a person feels 
that way who has the grippe, you can see what a good 
number it must have been. 


MASS CREDIT (NOVEMBER) 


KENNETH L. MOORE, Wormer & Moore, Real Estate, 
Detroit:—You could, undoubtedly, count on the renewal 
of my membership anyway, but you are doubly sure of it 
since your November issue came out. I happen to be very 
much interested in the matter contained in it and was very 
glad to see such excellent articles published. We have 
bought 150 copies for the Provident Loan & Savings 
Society of Detroit to use in further educating our 
directors, stockholders, and, if necessary, the Michigan 
legislators. 

J. B. CONDLEFFE, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.:—If I may venture to say so, I have never seen any 
issue of a magazine that appealed to me as so strikingly 
useful as your recent number dealing with workers’ 
credit. I read it from cover to cover. ... 

FRED S. PYFER, President, The B. B. Martin Co., 
Lancaster, Pa.:—Were I compelled to have one magazine 


only, The Survey would be the one selected. Dr. Eliot’s 


five foot book shelf is recommended as reading for a 
complete education. Could all business men be induced 
to read The Survey, they would not only secure a business 
education, but the social education necessary. Churchmen 
need this education even more. 


ITSUO OKAWA, Honolulu, Hawaii:—I find much satis- 
faction and pleasure in reading your magazine; it helps 
me to understand the human problems more intelligently 
and gives me a keener insight into the activities of man- 
kind. The reading of your Graphic makes me constantly 
sensitive to the problems around me. 


throughout these difficult months, The 
Survey and Survey Graphic have brought 
you original budgets of experience, ideas, de- 
monstrations and forthright discussion close 
to the realities of unemployment— 


é it has meant something to you that 


If it has meant something to you that at 
the same time we have helped keep interest 
kindled in social needs and activities over- 
shadowed by the depression— 


—Then you have shared in results made 


possible by 1936 fellow-readers of yours who 
are members of our cooperative publishing 
society—Survey Associates. 


We invite you to join that fellowship and share 


~_ inmaking such results possible in the months ahead. 


We sorely need you with us in keeping these 


carriers going in ways that may help turn the Se 


hard times to account. 
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SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
112 East 19 Street, New York 


Yes, here’s another reader who is ready to share in 
carrying forward the work of The Survey and Survey 
Graphic. -Enter meas) a) $25 eae member to 
begin when my present regular subscription expires, 
and to run for 12 months succeeding. 


Membership Classes 
$10 =©$50 
$25 $100 


From each membership, $5 is autimiatienily . 
allocated to cover the member’s regular subscrip- a | 
tion. The balance goes into our general fund to 
be applied to the growth of the periodicals and 
to the work of research, exchange and interpreta- 
tion carried on through them by Survey Associates. 


